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Did You 
Know That = 


JOEL V. BERREMAN and 
ERNEST R. HILGARD, mem- 
bers of the Palo Alto local, 
are with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


THURMAN C. CROOK, a 
member of Local 679, has serv- 
ed two terms in the Indiana 
House of Representatives. 


A series of articles giving the 
historical background of la- 
bor’s influence on education 
has been prepared by AFT 
members CLEMENT ROWE 
and EARL SMITH in collabo- 
ration with CLAUDE EG- 
GERTSON of the University 
of Michigan, and are appear- 
ing in the local labor news- 


paper. 


NELLE H. WING, president 
of Local 400, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and delegate to 
the last three national con- 
ventions of the AFT, has re- 
cently been appointed to the 
Educaticnal Advisory Sub- 
Committee of the State Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 


HUGH A. WING, formerly 
secretary of the Pittsburgh 
College Teachers Union and a 
member of the English faculty 
at Pitt, is now managing a 
defense housing project for the 
Allegheny County Housing 
Authority. 


WALTER ANDERSON of 
Local 635, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has recently been ap- 
pointed Dean of the School of 
Education of Montana State 
University. 


GENERAL MacARTHUR ca- 
bled in answer to AFL and 
CIO pledges of support: “La- 
bor has played its magnificent 
part in every great war... 
it is the indestructible back- 
bone that will determine the 
- . . Struggle.” 


(Send notices of the achieve- 
ments and activities of your 
members to George T. Guern- 
sey, “American Teacher,” 506 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III.) 











Teachers Union in Action 


ay SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
—The Somerville Men 
Teachers Union, only a _ few 
months old but one of the larg- 
est in the state, has pledged it- 
self to seek adjustment of the 
complicated salary schedule of 
Somerville teachers. 
* * * 
ABA SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
—The Springfield Fed- 
eration of Teachers has recently 
issued a bulletin to all city 
teachers emphasizing the main- 
tenance of culture and civil 
liberties in wartime. 


* * * 

4g CINCINNATI, OHIO— 

On April 9 the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve 
for the coming year: D. F. Rat- 
cliff, president; Madeline Schmidt, 
vice-president; Gertrude Wig- 
german, secretary; and Glenn 
Wise, treasurer. Ten members 
were chosen for the Executive 
Committee and five named as 
delegates to the Central Labor 
Council. 


* * ” 
6 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
—A revision of pro- 


gram to bring it into full con- 
formity with the war effort, 
already endorsed. has been un- 
dertaken by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Teach- 
ers Union. 

A request that compensation 
for teaching fellows be increased 
is the outgrowth of the Union’s 
long-time consideration of sal- 
aries and tenure. 

* * * 

600 DES MOINES, IA.— 

The next six months 
will be the most critical in the 
history of the country, AFT 
President George S. Counts told 
one hundred members’ and 
guests of the Des Moines local 
at a meeting last month. 

“America is fighting for three 
primary things,” he said. “They 
are simple survival, the rights 
and privileges of free men and 
women, and a new world order.” 

The future of democracy, he 
declared, rests with the working 
people, and the contact of teach- 
ers with workers through affilia- 
tion with the AFL is necessary 
to keep democracy vital. 

Another speaker, J. S. Sout- 
ter, Des Moines CLU secretary, 


Rd 
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urged teachers to organize. 
Through organization, Soutter 
promised teachers improved sal- 
ary schedules and more favor- 
able teacher legislation. 

N. H. Weeks, local chairman, 


presided. 
AG EVANSTON, ILL. — 
“Teachers and_ the 
War” is the theme of a series of 
meetings being conducted by the 
North Shore Teachers Union. 
“War Work for Teachers this 
Summer” was the specific subject 
discussed at the April 27 meet- 
ing, at which Alpheus Smith was 
chairman and George Guernsey 
and Judy Krenwinkel discussion 
leaders. Representatives of the 
U. S. Employment Service were 
also present. The North Shore 
College Teachers Union and the 
North Shore Labor Council have 
been co-operating in these na- 
tional defense meetings. 


a: = @ 


* * * 
68 ELWOOD, IND. — In 
listing its activities 


for the year, the newly organ- 
ized Elwood Teachers Council 
reports that it has been instru- 
mental in forming a_ central 
labor body, in securing the co- 
operation and good will of or- 
ganized labor, local service clubs, 
churches, PTA groups, etc., so 
that it can look forward to the 
initiation of a program to ob- 
tain teachers’ “economic rights.” 
Local 685’s efforts have been 
ably seconded by the older local 
at Anderson, Ind. 


* * 7 
52 BERGEN CO., N. J. 

—The Bergen County 
Federation of Teachers adopted 
a “Win the War Program for 
Education” at its March meet- 
ing. The program recommended 
drastic revision of present tradi- 
tional curriculum practices and 
suggested that the “curriculum 
should be adjusted to offer our 
youth opportunities to engage 
in work which has social mean- 
ing for the work which they 
understand is directed toward 
winning the war.” 

Among revisions proposed, the 
local recommended changes in 
the fields of social studies, 
mathematics and science, crea- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The 26th Annual Convention 

With the world at war, the Twenty-Sixth An- 
nual Convention of the American Federation of 
Teachers to be held in Gary, Ind., during the 
week of August 17, will undoubtedly be the most 
important convention in the history of the Union. 

The purpose of the convention has been set 
forth clearly in the official convention call which 
by this time is in the hands of officers of every 
AFT local. The call says: 

“America is at war! The 1942 Convention of 
the American Federation of Teachers will be faced 
with the grim reality of helping to determine the 
part which education must play in winning the 
war and in planning the peace when the enemies 
of democracy have been crushed.” 
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Aside from the many important problems of 
education in a war period which will be discussed, 
the convention will be marked by a number of 
distinguishing features. President William Grif- 
fiths of the National Federation of Teachers of 
England, one of the most powerful teachers’ or- 
ganizations in the world, is planning to attend, 
depending on war conditions and transportation 
facilities across the Atlantic in August. 
which the convention 
planning will be the 


Another feature 


mittee is 


com- 
operation of ; 
service laboratory, which will offer information 
printed material, and practical suggestions to com- 
mittees, local union officers, and delegates on prob- 
lems relating to education and organization of 
teachers. In attendance will be specialists in th 
various fieids of interest. As part of the displays 
planned will be an exhibit of materials essential to 
the care of children during air raids. 

Arrangements for the convention are being 
handled by a committee headed by John M 
Fewkes, national AFT vice-president for Illinois 
and Indiana. Others are Arthur A. Elder, Joseph 
F. Landis, AFT vice-presidents, and AFT Presi- 
dent George S. Counts and Secretary-Treasurer 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, ex-officio members. Assisting 
the committee is Michael A. Verkuilen, former 
president of Local 4, Gary Federation of Teachers, 

It is the absolute duty of every AFT local to 
be represented at this most important convention, 
for its proceedings will affect not only members 
of every local but all teachers in the country as 
well. AFT members who are not fortunate enough 
to attend the convention will be provided with 
detailed reports in the AMERICAN TEACHER in the 
September issue. 


World Federation Institute 


The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions will conduct an Institute on World Problems 
at the American University in Washington, D. C., 
July 12 to August 15. 

The aim of the Institute will be to orientate 
the study of the problem of each continent against 
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a background of world problems. Outstanding 
scholars from Europe, Asia, and the Americas (in- 
cluding a number from the diplomatic corps from 
international agencies in Geneva) will participate. 
Three basic seminars will be given: Backgrounds 
of the War; Critical Evaluation of the Machinery 
and Means for International Co-operation; and 
Post War Problems. 

Selma Borchardt, AFT legislative representa- 
tive, is vice-president of the World Federation 
of Education Associations for all of the Americas. 
Full information regarding the summer Institute 
may be obtained from the headquarters office, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Detroit’s Record Year 


The following editorial was submitted by the 
Detroit Federation of Teachers, Local 231: 


To what extent must the regular program of 
a teachers’ union give way to the special neces- 
sities of defense and a war economy? This is 
a question which agitates locals throughout the 
country. As we come to the end of the first 
wartime school year, it is well that we do some 
stock-taking and “evaluate” our activities. 

First, it is clear that teachers have responsi- 
bilities as citizens which they meet independently 
of their union affiliations. Members of Local 231 
have volunteered in large numbers as_ blood 
donors, air raid wardens, first aid teachers. They 
have registered with Civilian Defense and are 
ready for all kinds of service. 

In addition to these individual services, the 
Union has a program. If this program is sound, 
the war situation increases the need for its estab- 
lishment in the interest of democracy in educa- 
tion and education for democracy. On that basis, 
Local 231 has carried on its campaign for a sound 
school budget, insisting that the problems of 
teachers in a war economy are the same as the 
problems of other workers faced by mounting 
living costs. 

The city-wide conference held in January and 
previously reported in the AMEFICAN TEACHER 
(March, 1942) was a distinct contibution to the 
defense program, for out of it came the sup- 
port for the Federation's program for the WPA- 
AMA School Hot Lunch Project, accepted by the 
board of education. 
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In addition to these program activities for 
the benefit of the profession and the schools, the 
Union has endeavored to enable teachers to 
make their maximum contribution to the indus- 
triai front. Under the leadership of James 
Sharpe, a vocational bureau has been estab- 
lished reaching all teachers in the Detroit school 
system 

In co-operation with the school administra- 
tion and the U. S. Employment Service, effective 
steps are being taken to give Detroit teachers 
summertime employment contributing to the war 
effort. At the request of the Union's employment 
committee and in co-operation with the U. S. 
Department of Education, Wayne University is 
offering training courses. Hundreds of applica- 
tions already have been received, and classes in 
factory inspection are under way. The value of 
the program itself and the fact that this service 
is open to non-union as well as to AFT teachers 
have brought more favorable comment than any 
other project Local 231 has developed. 

The Detroit Federation of Teachers looks 
back over the first war year feeling that it has 
made no sacrifice of its basic program and that 
it has begun with considerable dispatch new 
activities to enrich its contribution as a labor 
organization with a vital role in national defense. 


Profits Jump 23 Per Cent 

Just to keep the record straight we quote 
from the April, 1942, issue of Labor Information 
Bulletin, a publication of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. The ex- 
cerpt is from an article on “Business Profits 
in 1941.” 

“On the whole, 1941 was the most profitable 
year in more than a decade in the annals of 
American industry and business A sample of 
the earnings of 1,128 industrial, mercantile, ana 
public utility companies compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York indicates that the 
net profits of these companies, that is their profits 
last year after setting aside funds for the pay- 
ment of normal and excess-profit taxes, totaled 
more than 3.7 billion dollars. This was an in- 
crease of 23 per cent over the net profits of the 
identical companies in 1940. It was also a gain 
of about 30 per cent over 1937, which for most 
industries had been the most profitable year of 
operation since the late 1920's.” 


on ‘American Teacher’ 


formation on organizational and educational 
problems. With such material locals can 
better earry out their program. 


Your editor solicits your comments and 
criticisms 


on the issues of the AMERICAN 


 TRAcHER this year, Your suggestions for 


next year also are wanted. Such comments 


wil be of great help to the editor and the 
editorial board during the summer months 


when plans for the fall issues are made. 
Send your comments to George T. Guern- 
itor, “American Teacher,” 506 5S. 
Aven Chicago, mt, 
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CONTROL of the American public school 
system by school boards with special axes 
to grind has long been decried by educators 
and students of democracy. In many cases 
school boards who have accepted the special 
responsibility of promoting educational 
progress have actually retarded it. Because 
they are undemocratically constituted they 
do not truly represent the American peo- 
ple and so are unable to translate the peo- 
ple’s hopes and aspirations for education 
into the program and curriculum of the 
public schools. 

During recent years pressure from or- 
ganized teachers, PTA’s, and organized 
labor groups, fighting’ for school boards 
truly representative of the people, has 
forced interest groups to take other meas- 
ures to maintain their control of our edu- 
cational system. Under a cloak of impar- 
tiality, these same groups continue their 
control of the school boards in the name 
of a “‘Citizens’’ School Committee. 

The American public many times wel- 
comed such committees for here, it thought, 
would be a non-political body, truly inter- 
ested in the welfare of American school 
children, and not in any profit or special 
privilege. It is precisely this favorable 
acceptance of such committees which makes 
them a particular menace when they fall 
into the hands of a small group of un- 
representative citizens. Such truly repre- 
sentative bodies as the Citizens Schools 
Committee of Chicago, deserve every en- 
couragement and assistance by organized 


For further material on the subject of school board con- 
trol, readers are referred to an article which appeared 
in the April, 1939, issue of the American Teacher, en- 


titled, “‘Who Runs Our Schoo! Boards?’’ The author, 
Harold C. Hand, an AFT member, based his views on 
studies by four leading American educators. One of 
them, AFT President George S. Counts, found that 55 
per cent of 6,390 school board members surveyed be- 
longed to the proprietary professional, and managerial 


classes. Including farm owners, the percentage is in- 
creased to 85. Labor filled only 3 per cent of the school 
board posts covered in the study, 


Hand concluded that the total social interest is in no 
sense typically represented on our public boards of ed- 
ucation. Until this condition is remedied, it is utterly 
futile to believe that the school curriculum can ever 
be made to take account of the total social interest, or 
to hope that we can have either democracy in educa- 
tion or education for democracy. ...”’ 
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Behind the Indianapolis Schools 






teachers, the labor movement, and the pub- 
lic generally. But, unfortunately, such 
bodies are too rare. 

The American public, however, must 
be awakened to the dangers of “impartial’”’ 
citizens school committees whose purpose 
is to confuse the majority so that the in- 
terests of the few may be served. The case 
of the Indianapolis Citizens School Com- 
mittee offers an interesting object lesson. 
For eleven years the Committee has been 
functioning. Its activities have been praised 
by the daily press, and it has carried on 
virtually without any opposition. Indian- 
apolis citizens, whose only information of 
the work of the Committee has come from 
the newspapers, have more or less accepted 
the Committee without questioning. But 
last year the Indianapolis Central Labor 
Union made an exhaustive investigation of 
the Committee. The unionists found an 
entirely different picture from that painted 
in the press. 

The financial condition of the Indian- 
apolis School Corporation was excellent. 
“Efficient”” business management has made 
it possible to reduce bonded indebtedness 
and to increase the net worth of the school 
properties. At the present time the tax 
rate for school purposes is eighty-nine 
cents per hundred dollars of taxable prop- 
erty valuation. Only five of the 95 cities 
in the state of Indiana have lower school 
tax rates. The per pupil costs are well 
below the average for cities over 100,000 
population. The Citizens School Commit- 
tee claims credit for this good financial 
management of the schools. 

Actually this financial condition has 
been achieved at the expense of the teach- 
ers and the school children. Since the day 
the Citizens Committee was born, the teach- 
ers have suffered drastic salary cuts. In 
May, 1927, the Indianapolis Board of School 
Commissioners adopted a single salary 
schedule under which a teacher with a mas- 
ter’s degree could attain a maximunvsalary 
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of $2,800 in about ten years. This was 
formerly the schedule for high school teach- 
ers, but the greater number of teachers 
in the elementary schools received much 
less. One of the most influential members 
of this board was Charles W. Kern, presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Council of In- 
diana for many years. During the four 
years the board was in office, teachers re- 
ceived their salary increments each year 
in accordance with the schedule, and union 
labor was employed in school plant con- 
struction and maintenance. 

In 1931 the first board elected under 
the sponsorship of the newly created Citi- 
zens Committee immediately suspended the 
teachers’ salary schedule. During the next 
two years heavy salary cuts were made. 
At first, teachers believed that these meas- 
ures were necessary to carry the schools 
through the depression and that the sched- 
ule would be resumed when the crisis had 
passed. But the schedule has not been re- 
sumed. 

Since 1931 the Indianapolis schools have 
been administered by boards selected by 
the Citizens Committee. The boards have 
consistently avoided the adoption of a reg- 
ular salary schedule for teachers, and each 
year the teachers have been compelled to 
bargain for salary adjustments for the fol- 
lowing year. Whatever adjustments have 
been granted have always been represented 
in the newspapers as “salary increases.” 
The result has been misleading to the pub- 
lic. The impression has gone out that the 
teachers are a dissatisfied lot who always 
want more money. The truth is that In- 
dianapolis teachers receive about 2C per 
cent less than the average for cities of 
over 100,000 population as shown by the 
NEA Research Bulletin. The lack of reg- 
ular and consistent salary increments has 
created many inequalities and injustices 
among teachers of similar training and ex- 
perience. 

On its face the Citizens Committee idea 
in Indianapolis has wide civic appeal, the 
Central Labor Union found. It pretends 
to take the schools out of politics and to 
provide honest, efficient, and economical ad- 
ministration. From behind the scenes, how- 
ever, the picture is not so pleasing. The 
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entire organization and functioning of the 
Committee centers around a self-appointed 
steering committee. This group chooses 
the membership of the whole committee, 
makes important decisions, and selects the 
candidates who are to run in the general 
elections. The last Citizens’ ticket was un- 
opposed. 

An examination of the personnel of the 
Committee is highly enlightening. All of 
its officers are attorneys. These include 
Frank C. Dailey, chairman; John L. Nib- 
lack, vice-chairman; Harry R. Champ, ex- 
ecutive secretary; and Fred Bates Johnson, 
treasurer. 

Eleven attorneys and one attorney’s 
wife contributed a total of $1,27C to the 
funds of the Committee in 1938. Six of 
the eleven contributing attorneys have their 
offices with the law firm of Joseph J. Dan- 
iels, who contributed $250 in his own name. 

Joseph J. Daniels needs to be fully iden- 
tified, for his activities throw considerable 
light on the kind of Citizens School Com- 
mittee which Indianapolis has had for 
eleven years. Joseph J. Daniels is attorney 
for the school board, and receives an an- 
nual retainer of $2,500. An article in the 
Indianapolis Times, April 11, 1942, named 
Daniels as “county G.O.P. organization 
leader.’”’ Another article in the Times on 
April 23, 1942, reports a speech by ex- 
mayor Charles W. Jewett, who described 
Daniels as foliows: 


“Joe Daniels represents ‘big business’ as 
its attorney. He has among his clients four 
large public utilities, two railroads, two 
large insurance companies, and one large 
Indiana steel company. He is the attorney 
for the Indianapolis Water Company. 

“Joe Danieis is the directing power that 
selects the city school board. 


“Joe Daniels is a personal friend and 
attorney for Herman Wolff, who has a 
large insurance agency. The-school board 
carries insurance on school property amount- 
ing to $12,924,000, The total premiums on this 
insurance for a three year period amount 
to $57,340.50 

“Joe Daniels is not a political leader. 
He is a political ‘dictator.’ He uses his good 
name as a lawyer and citizen as a front 
for a bi-partisan political machine, which 
furthers his own interest, and that of his 
clients.” 
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There have been two attorneys on each 
of the three school boards selected by the 
Citizens Committee. Fred Bates Johnson, 
who served as treasurer for the Citizens 
Committee in 1938, is a law partner of 
Harvey B. Hartsook, a member of the 
school board. Johnson personaliy contrib- 
uted $100 to the funds of the committee. 

An analysis of the business interests 
represented by those who contributed to 
the funds of the 1938 Citizens Committee 
disclosed that persons representing man- 
ufacturing interests donated $2,460; attor- 
neys, $1,270; and miscellaneous, $1,105. 

Last year organized labor in Indian- 
apolis decided that such a committee was 
not operating in the best interest of dem- 
ocratic education. On December 22, 1941, 
the Indianapolis Central Labor Union went 
on record to oppose the Citizens Commit- 
tee’s selection of another school board, and 
to take immediate steps to assure the voters 
of a list of non-partisan candidates for 
election to the board. The action was fol- 
lowed on February 5, this year, by the Meri- 
dian WCTU which adopted a resolution 
stating, ‘We commend the Central Labor 
Union for its stand. The Citizens school 
ticket is always hand-picked.” The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People also has announced its op- 
position to the Citizens ticket, and has 
offered its support to the Central Labor 
Union. These groups and others recently 
merged their forces to form an Independent 
School Committee and plan to select a slate 
of candidates who will run for election to 
the school board in November. 


This plan, of course, was immediately 
attacked by the Citizens School Commit- 
tee. On February 6, John L. ‘Niblack, 
judge of the municipal court and executive 
vice-chairman of the Citizens School Com- 
mittee, in an address said, ““There has been 
no criticism of the conduct of school efforts, 
except from disgruntled groups of self- 
seekers.” 

Judge Niblack started a political bon- 
fire by his remark. He was followed a 
month later by the Marion County Mail, a 
rural weekly newspaper, which blasted or- 
ganized labor. It said that under the 
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Citizens Committee the schools had been 
free of party domination and political ma- 
nipulation. Now, the Mail charged, labor 
was seeking to control the schools. It 
called Union teachers and janitors, “Quis- 
lings.” 

In answering these attacks, Indianap- 
olis unionists first turned to Judge Niblack 
who spoke of “self-seekers.’”’ They pointed 
out that Judge Niblack recently received 
his appointment as a judge to fill a politi- 
cal vacancy, that newspaper comment at 
the time cited Judge Niblack’s long serv- 
ices to the Citizens School Committee, and 
then asked the question: Did the appoint- 
ment come as a reward for loyalty to the 
political machine, which seems to control 
the Citizens School Committee? During 
three and a half years as executive vice- 
chairman of the Citizens Committee, he 
was on the payroll, at a retainer of $100 a 
month, of the Indianapolis Federation of 
Public School Teachers, an _ unaffiliated 
teachers organization. Strangely enough, 
the official address of the Federation is 
the offices of the Indianapolis schools. 

The other attacks on Indianapolis teach- 
ers and organized labor have been answered 
in clear-cut language by The Union, official 
publication of the Central Labor Union. 


“Quisling is a nasty word. It means the 
type of Judas who could sell out his country. 
Union people are not going to take kindly 
to that. Teachers—good, capable teachers, 
teachers with vision and initiative, forced 
io struggle along at inadequate pay—are not 
going to like that. 


“It is time that the ‘citizens’ committee 
and the school board realize that labor, 
organized or unorganized, constitutes a 
pretty fair cross section of ‘the people.’ 


“A very large wedge of students who 
attend Indianapolis public schools are chil- 
dren of organized labor, children of workers, 
who as fathers and mothers have the chil- 
dren’s welfare at heart in asking for s dem- 
ocratic election of the school board, and a 
square deal for janitors and teachers. 


“Indianapolis teachers and janitors who 
belong to unions are not Quislings. Union 
people are not Quislings. Quisling, who sold 
out Norway to the Axis, was not a union 
man, 


“Quislings come from higher up.” 











Selma Borchardt 


NOW, as in former years, Congress is being 
asked to appropriate funds both for per- 
manent aid and for emergency aid for ed- 
ucation. 

Permanent aid is vitally necessary for 
the good and welfare of the entire nation. 
Furthermore, we can all readily see that 
unless satisfactory provision is made for 
permanent aid during the present years, in 
the spending period, we are not likely to 
get such a provision recognized at law for 
many years to come. For when the “pay- 
ing period” starts, additional appropria- 
tions will not be authorized by Congress. On 
the other hand, any plan for permanent 
aid now conceived and enunciated, is likely 
to be subject to extensive revision in the 
post-war reconstruction of the world. The 
latter point tends to make even some of 
the staunchest Congressional supporters of 
federal aid for education hesitate to support 
a program for permanent aid at this time. 
And there are other factors too. 

Yet, the need is there—a need, growing 
more acute every day since the war started. 
Today, the problem of lack of school rev- 
enues is expressed in (1) growing teacher 
shortage; (2) low morale among hard 
worked, underpaid teachers in many areas; 
(3) poorly equipped teachers in many 
areas; (4) inequalities in educational op- 
portunities among and within the states; 
(5) adult illiteracy, a high degree being 
revealed through the Selective Service Act 
(of 1,000,000 men called, 117,000 had to 
be rejected because they lacked fourth 
grade literacy); (6) lack of training for 
work in our complex society; (7) lack of 
social literacy to an alarming degree; (8) 
lack of physical fitness (also reflected in 
the number of men rejected for Service); 
(9) lack of consideration for migratory 
workers; (10) problems of poverty and 
delinquency in the rich states born of mu- 
tual relationship among all the states— 
a relationship which makes the illiterate of 
one state the problem of all the others; 
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(11) lack of financial ability of individual 
students to complete their education and 
training. 

These factors strongly present in the 
pre-war days are emphasized today. Hence, 
the demand for aid is growing louder and 
louder. 


Yet, there is less likelihood of passing 
any legislation providing for a program for 
permanent federal aid at this time than 
ever before. This is due to several facts. 
First, the uncertainty of the entire national 
and international situation would not dis- 
pose the Congress to set up machinery at 
this time for any permanent program. 
Second, the recent study by the Brookings 
Institute on taxation indicates that in the 
states where a decided increase in state rev- 
enues has occurred during the last few 
years, there has not been a proportionately 
increased appropriation for social purposes; 
particularly, not for education. There is a 
strong disposition on the part of a large 
number of members of Congress to hold 
that if a permanent program were at this 
time adopted, the very adoption of such a 
program would tend to freeze the present 
unsocial and even anti-social forms of tax- 
ation prevailing in many states. Third, the 
sources of state income will change con- 
tinuously during the war, making any “per- 
manent” planning unsound at this time. 
For example, states which have obtained 
a large portion of their revenue from gaso- 
line taxes will suffer a material reduction 
at this time. The taking over of certain 
industrial work by the federal government 
will similarly affect the state’s revenue. 
Hence, any equitably planned program of 
distribution of federal aid now enacted 
would be subject to almost continuous 
change during the next few years if it is 
to render practical material aid. 

To these immediate problems regarding 
the enactment of a program for federal aid, 
should be added consideration of the long 
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standing problems which are inherent in 
the issue. The most important of these is 
the giving of federal funds to all institu- 
tions in a state which maintain the state’s 
educational standards. 


Another proposal for substantive law 
providing for federal aid to education would 
be in the form of emergency aid to the 
states at this time. Several bills along this 
line have been drafted and it is believed 
that if there could be general agreement 
regarding the administration for such aid 
that the legislation could be _ enacted. 
Emergency aid should be administered with 
a high degree of flexibility to meet educa- 
tional needs under rapidly changing con- 
ditions. 

Emergency aid may also be provided in 
the form of riders to appropriation bills. 

The institutions of higher learning are 
asking for aid with which to continue their 
acceleration programs, and to enable them 
to conduct necessary special courses. De- 
sirable and necessary as such work may be, 
there is inherent in the proposa! a danger, 
that if at this time education is completely 
skewed for emergency training only, tre- 
mendous and unnecessary social losses will 
in time result. Hence, there are many who 
believe that the aid should be given to the 
institutions with the proviso that the insti- 
tution in return equip a certain number of 
persons for particular technical jobs, but 
that in so doing the institution be also given 
the privilege of preserving the broad struc- 
ture of the university itself. 

Specific proposals have been before the 
Bureau of the Budget regarding such mat- 
ters. It is possible that there will be 
specific appropriations for specific educa- 
tional projects (nursery schools, various 
professional training programs) included in 
appropriation bills. 

This fact should also be faced: At the 
present rate, it is likely that by September, 
1943, this country will be faced with an 
extremely acute shortage of teachers; a 
shortage which is due to (1) the low en- 
trance salary of teachers in most places; (2) 
a widespread contemptuous disregard for 
teachérs and teaching; and (3) the wide- 
spread feeling among teachers themselves 
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that teachers could be doing a more pa- 
triotic job if they were connected more 
intimately with the combat part of the war 
effort. 

If American schools are to be kept open 
and going at a decent level during the war, 
a federal appropriation for that purpose 
will soon be a necessity. Consideration of 
all angles of this emergency problem de- 
mands profound critical study to the end 
that the program be developed with exact- 
ing care and social perspective. 

The widely advertised bill, S 1313, was 
introduced this year as a substitute for a 
bill of the same number which was intro- 
duced last year. It contains a part of last 
year’s provisions. It will be remembered 
that our organization’s attention was last 
year called to the fact that S 1313 was a 
combination of a permanent aid program 
and an emergency aid program. Attention 
was also called to the fact that the mere 
presence of the two provisions in one bill 
hurt both provisions. It was also pointed out 
that certain of the provisions set forth in 
S 1313 were contained in the Lanham Bill 
(provision for school building programs) 
which was sure to pass, but that no serious 
consideration would be given to S 1313. 
The other educational organizations ap- 
peared last year to have been more hopeful. 

The present S 1313 has removed all of 
the emergency aid features and has cor- 
rected a large number of the errors in the 
language of the bill of last year. Yet, be- 
cause of reasons above set forth in this 
staternent, there is not the slightest chance 
that the present S 1313 will be enacted by 
Congress at this session. 

If we all work together for a sound pro- 
gram of emergency aid, such aid may be 
obtained. 
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John J. Corson 


AMERICAN farms this year must grow 
more food than ever before in history. Yet 
this year, more than ever before, farmers’ 
sons are leaving the farms, perhaps to go 
to the fighting lines, perhaps to use their 
mechanical skill making war tools and 
equipment. Who then will do the work that 
must be done on the farms? 

To answer this question, many agencies 
are at work. One is the U. S. Employment 
Service, which has established throughout 
the farming sections of the country, in 
every local employment office and at every 
recruiting point, a farm placement service 
with a specialist in this line. For the 
migrant families of farm workers moving 
up the coast each spring and summer with 
the harvest seasons, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has provided mobile camps and 
better housing. More seasonal and more 
all-the-year workers, as well, are needed. 
Women will be recruited for farm work. 
In some states the schools are closing early 
to permit the students to go to work on 
farms. 

In some farming sections, on the other 
1and, no shortage of farm labor has ap- 
peared. So federal, state, and municipal 
agencies, together with various farm and 
civic organizations, are surveying the situa- 
tion to find out whether, and if so to what 
extent, it may in fact be necessary to re- 
cruit high school and junior college boys 
ind girls for work on farms after school is 
out. It is against government policy to 
call on these young people if older workers 
ean be found. 

Meanwhile. however, to. be ready in case 
of need, the U. S. Employment Service 
some time ago instructed its farm place- 
ment personnel throughout the country to 
work out co-operative arrangements with 
various governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies for possible recruiting of students in 
emergency. Where organizations such as 
Boys’ Working Reserves, Junior Victory 
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Armies, Volunteer Land Corps, or other 
such groups have been set up, the co-oper- 
ation of their sponsors will be sought. 
Schools, of course—high schools, colleges, 
and universities—will be asked to co-oper- 
ate in the program. Also aid will be sought 
from state and local defense councils: 
county agents; farm organizations; busi- 
ness, civic, and welfare groups; and state 
departments of education, labor, and wel- 
fare. 

The farm placement representatives of 
the Employment Service will then call 
working conferences with representatives 
of these various interested governmental 
and non-governmental agencies in areas 
where it appears that students are needed 
for farm work. Through these meetings, 
a definite plan for recruiting will be de- 
training 
planned, if necessary. 


veloped, and courses will be 

Where it becomes necessary for young 
people to live away from home during 
the peak season, the local employment of- 
fice must have a complete picture of hous- 
ing facilities before these boys and girls 
are referred to jobs. Checking on such 
conditions will be the responsibility of co- 
operating groups. In addition, students em- 
ployed in crop emergency jobs must have 
adequate supervision. School teachers in 
many cases have performed this function 
on farms where large numbers of students 
were employed and will doubtless be called 
upon now. In any case, periodic checking 
of working conditions will be necessary to 
make sure that the health and welfare of 
young people are protected. 

Registration and placement of young 
workers are the responsibility of the Em- 
ployment Service, but where transportation 
to the job must be arranged, it is the re- 
sponsibility of individual farmers and of 
co-operating agencies, such as growers’ or- 
ganizations, and United States Department 
of Agriculture War Boards. School buses 
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and other public conveyances have so far 
been found the most satisfactory means of 
conveying young workers from their homes 
to the farms where they are to work. 

In the recruiting of students for farm 
work, only the upper school ages will be 
considered, and state laws with respect to 
child labor and education will be carefully 
observed as a matter of course. The Em- 
ployment Service will urge, also, that any 
organizations developed in connection with 
this program limit their activities to their 
own communities or their own states. 
Where any extension to other states is 
considered the regional farm placement 
representative should be consulted as to 
the need of an enlarged program. 

For effectiveness and to avoid waste ef- 
fort, itis highly important that all registra- 
tion of farm workers be channeled through 
the United States Employment Service. 
Schools and other agencies will be asked to 
assist in taking registrations at locations 
other than government employment offices. 
These registrations, however, should be 
routed back to employment offices for clas- 
sification, referral, and placement. 

Co-operation of the schools in this re- 
cruiting program has been requested by 
Dr. J. W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in a general letter 
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to all city superintendents, and a similar 
request has gone to Head State Super- 
visors of Agricultural Education, from Dr. 
W. T. Spanton, Chief of the Agricultural 
Education Service, with respect to facilities 
for training. 

Standards of employment, wages, and 
working conditions, published by the United 
States Children’s Bureau, after conference 
with the Office of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the United States 
Employment Service, will guide the local 
offices in the placement of all students. 

In short, the government, in its Food- 
For-Victory program, has an emergency 
plan for the employment of boys and girls 
of upper school ages on farms in sections 
where there is an adult labor shortage-— 
but only in those sections. The United 
States Employment Service through its 
4,500 local employment offices and recruit- 
ing points is the clearing house for infor- 
mation as to farm work opportunities and 
requirements, for registration of students, 
and for placement on the jobs. For co-op- 
eration in this undertaking, for safeguard- 
ing the young people and insuring good 
living and working conditions, all the fed- 
eral, state, and local health and welfare 
services, as well as the educational systems, 
have joined hands, 
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Teachers in Civilian Defense 


Jonathan Daniels, Office of Civilian Defense 


TODAY as never before in our coun- trol _ measure and the fairness of ra- 
try’s historyy We chers can serve the tioning? Who better than the teach- 
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Ideas Are Weapons 


Max Lerner 


Lytton Strachey once remarked that it is 
harder to write a good life than to live one. Simi- 
larly one might say, for all the current gibes to the 
effect that talk about democracy is easy, that it 
is almost as hard to write freshly about democracy 
today as it is to do something about it. It is 
not only that the current coin of democratic talk 
has been worn thin by frequent exchange. It is 
mainly that in the crucible of revolutionary tur- 
moil democracy itself is going through revolu- 
tionary changes. The old platitudes about the old 
democracy cannot easily be freshened up—despite 
the very earnest efforts of the liberal reactionary 
(“back to liberalism’) school including William 
Henry Chamberlain in his World’s Iron Age (Mac- 
millan), Gustav Stopler in his grossly overpraised 
Age of Fable (Reynal & Hitchcock), and their 
Satellite writers, John Chamberlain and Freda 
Utiey. The yearning for the “good old days” of 
nineteenth century English liberalism is today the 
rankest nostalgic utopianism. And the shape that 
the new democracy is taking under the stress of 
war and the breaking of nations is still too in- 
choate to be easily discerned, and too drastically 
unfamiliar to be easily interpreted. ‘ 

I suspect that something notable along these 
lines may emerge from the British experience 
and the British thinkers. Harold Laski’s Where 
Do We Go From Here? (Viking) and his Strategy 
of Freedom (Harpers) made effectively the points 
that democracy to triumph in this war would have 
to be not only end but means as well, that it 
would have to be daring in conception, revolution- 
ary in aim, and tough in execution. But both 
books were tract rather than treatise, and so 
slight that they did not seek to resolve the basic 
problems of power-formations to be encountered, 
resistances to be overcome, in the path of such a 
democracy. But there is thinking going on in 
England today, from Israel Gollancz on the left, 
with his impassioned answer to Vansittart on the 
treatment of post-war Germany, to the brilliant 
editorials in the Economist on England’s war 
effort, to the remarkable plea of the former con- 
servative Sir William Beveridge for a non-capital- 
ist, one-party democracy. Perhaps the fullest 
statement of the Laski-New Statesman position 
is to be found in Francis Williams’ books—the 
earlier War by Revolution (Viking) and the later 


Extra copies of this section may be obtained by writ- 
ing to George T. Guernsey, AMERICAN TEACHER, 506 
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Democracy’s Battle (Viking). Williams is a staid- 
er and less febrile English version of Samuel 
xrafton. His second book documents, by detailed 
application to one area of English life after an- 
other, the essential thesis that Grafton once patly 
summarized by saying that “only men who are 
themselves on fire can scorch the earth.” 

But Grafton, for all his nervous tension and 
sustained vitality, has to write in daily snippets. 
The more substantial American variant of the 
Laski-Williams thesis is to be found in Donald 
Kingsley and David Petegarsky’s book, The Strat- 
egy of Democracy (Longmans). I know of no 
book today so comprehensive in scope or so mili- 
tant in approach to the problems of a war and 
post-war democracy, especially the internal prob- 
lems of the organization of a war economy, the 
place of labor in it, the problem of the administra- 
tive (or “managerial’’) group, and the relation of 
class structure to power. The weaknesses of the 
book lie in its too close adherance to the Marx- 
Veblen approach to these matters. My own feel- 
ing is that such an approach is necessary but 
not adequate. Another recent book similar in 





“ .. . is the first thorough American 
effort to present a reconstructive view 
of the war and the peace that may come.’ 
—Ralph Bates in The New Republic. 


STRATEGY 
DEMOCRACY 


By J. Donald Kingsley 
and David W. Petegorsky 


“.. a brilliant statement of a faith 
to work for through the channels of so- 
cial construction, both during and after 
the war.”—Maz Lerner, Williams College. 


“. . of all the books attempting to 
blueprint the future of democracy 
among the most provocative and in- 
clusive.’—Roger Baldwin in the Satur- 
day Review. 


“ .. the first real attempt in America 
to state the goals of democracy in both 
domestic and foreign terms.’ ’—Reinhold 
Niebuhr in The Nation. 
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temper is Carl Dreher’s The Coming Showdown 
(Little, Brown). Dreher, a former engineer-busi- 
nessman, does a devastating analysis of the catas- 
trophic way in which we sought to run our war 
economy in the First World War on the basis 
of the profit incentive and the businessman ‘hero, 
and the extent to which we have not shown yet 
in the present war that we have learned any 
better way. It is the most damning book on 
the capitalist concept of democracy since I. F. 
Stone's Business As Usual (Modern Age). Both 
of them, of course, go back for their basic 
ideas to Veblen’s classic Theory of Business Enter- 
prise, published almost forty years ago, but still 
essentially true. 

But if these books point toward a heroic dem- 
ocratic collectivism as the path of progress for 
the future, there is a strain of thinking today 
that is fearful of a planning bureaucracy and of 
labor power. Its most articulate representative 
is Thurman Arnold, who several years ago set 
his viewpoint forth at length in his Bottleneck of 
Business, and who restated it in a slim little vol- 
ume just published, Democracy and Free Enter- 
prise (University of Oklahoma Press). Arnold's 
belief that enforcement of the anti-trust laws is 
crucial for a wartime democracy is being borne 
out today in the revelations of the almost treason- 
able continuation of cartel relations with German 
firms by Standard Oil, Genera] Electric, and a 
half dozen other great American corporations. 





THE ECLIPSE OF A MIND 


by Alonzo Graves 


A unique psycho-biographic study 


of a manic-depressive psychosis 


A book that should be of interest to 
every educator, as showing the origin 
and development of a psychosis in an 
apparently normal human being. 


A book that raises a question: Is edu- 
cation today more responsive to the needs 
of such a personality, and by intelligent 
guidance able to prevent such a tragic 
pilgrim’s progress as is here presented ? 


Endorsed by Professor Melville J. Her- 
skovits, Alain Locke, and many others. 
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But the incapacity of the Department of Justice 
to apply any real penalties to these corporations 
for fear of alienating them from the war effort 
is also a clue to the basic weakness of his theory. 
Something of the same sort may be said of Lewis 
Corey’s very suggestive book, The Unfinished Task 
(Viking), which in its insistence upon the need 
for establishing the conditions for real economic 
freedom tends to miss the great problems of 
political power. 

I have not the space to discuss one of the 
new strains in recent thinking about democracy 
the spiritual renaissance pleaded for on 
the one hand by such secular thinkers as Lewis 
Mumford (in his Faith for Living) and on the 
other hand by such religious thinkers as Jacques 
Maritain in his Ransoming the Time (Macmillan). 
Both looking toward what 
Spengler once called a “second religiousness.”’ But 
while emphasis on the moral factor cannot be 
excluded from a consideration of the strength of 
democracy, the too exclusive preoccupation with 
it surrenders the field of actual social organiza- 
tion to the enemy. I have far more sympathy 
for the effort to reach some of the deeper layers 
of man’s being through the psychological approach. 
Erich Fromm’s Escape from Freedom (Farrar & 
Rinehart) deserves far more attention than it has 
received as an attempt to apply the illuminations 
of psychoanalysis to the stakes of a democratic 
society. His thesis that the breakdown of feudal 
society left a deep insecurity in men, from which 
they have been seeking an escape in fascism, 
should point the way both toward efforts toa 
achieve a new form of social integration and to- 
ward education in the will to face the realities 
of an adult world. In a somewhat similar di- 
rection George Soule’s The Strength of Nations 
(Macmillan), while it is more suggestive than 
profound, gives some hints of how recent re- 
searches into mental health and disease shed light 
not only on the health of the individual but also 
on that of the democratic society. 
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Social Backgrounds 


Newton Edwards 
In the years that lie ahead education will 
face an enlarged responsibility for the kind ol 
social order that will characterize America. Ed- 
ucation will need to be a more positive force in 
social direction and control, and if teachers are 
to be able to cultivate in youth a deeper under- 
standing of the working of our economic, political, 
and social arrangements they must themselves 
be informed. Administrators and tedchers should 
find the following books valuable in helping them 
get a more comprehensive view of the changes 
that are taking place and of the problems of ed- 
ucation these changes create. 
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Three small books dealing with the nature 
and problems of democracy are especiaily recom- 
mended. In Modern Democracy (Yaie Univer- 
sity Press) Carl Becker sets forth the ideals of 
democracy, the degree to which these ideals have 
been realized, and the dilemma which democracy 
faces. This is a book which every American 
teacher should read Democracy in American 
Life (University of Chicago Press) by Avery 
Craven gives an excellent review of the struggle 
of the American people to achieve the dem- 
ocratic ideal. His treatment of democracy and 
industrial capitalism is especially good. Educa- 
tion in a Democracy (University of Chicago 
Press) edited by Newton Edwards, presents an 
appraisal of the functions and responsibilities of 
education in promoting democratic ideals and 
in adjusting the individual to his culture. 


A number of recently published volumes are 
indispensable in helping one get an insight into 
the structure and operation of the national econ- 
omy. The Structure of the National Economy 
and Consumer Income in the United States, both 
prepared by the National Resources Committee, 
are extremely valuable. Alvin H. Hansen’s After 
the War—Full Employment outlines a program 
which it is thought will result in full employ- 
ment after the war and at the same time protect 
freedom of enterprise, collective bargaining, free 
choice of occupation, and freedom for co-opera- 
tive action. This is also a publication of the 
National Resources Committee. 


The Temporary National Economic Committee 
has published an extremely valuable collection of 
materials for understanding the structure and 
operation of the national economy. The record 
of the testimony before the Committee is pub- 
lished in thirty-one volumes. The Committee has 
also published a series of monographs dealing 
with the various issues and problems considered 
at the hearings. 

Economic change is profoundly affecting the 
farmer. An advancing technology is wiping out 
the family-sized farm and creating what may well 
be called “baronial estates.’ In 1940, 1.6 per cent 
of the farmers of the United States operated 34.3 
per cent of all farm lands. Ill Fares the Land 
(Little, Brown & Co.) by Carey McWilliams puts 
a sound economic underpinning under The Grapes 
of Wrath. All who are concerned with the farmer 
in the national economy and the problems of rural 
education should read this book. 

The changes that are taking place in the 
growth and distribution of population will be 
central economic and social problems of this and 
the next generation. They affect education in 
many ways. Of the many books now appearing in 
this field two are especially recommended: Foun- 
dations of American Population Policy (Harper & 
Brothers) by Frank Lorimer and others, and Pop- 
ulation: A Problem of Democracy (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press) by Gunnar Myrdal. 
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Secondary Education 
John DeBoer 


While the Axis nations trained their youth 
in the authoritarian doctrines of the Fascist state, 
during the decades of the thirties, schoolmen in 
America were laying the foundations for an edu- 
cational program patterned consciously, perhaps 
for the first time, upon the concept of the dem- 
ocratic society. The American high school, which 
had grown in three decades from less than one 
million to almost ten million pupils, had retained 
without essential change a curriculum designed 
for the children of a relatively few privileged 
families. Even today, under the impact of global 
war, secondary education continues to be dom- 
inated by outworn concepts and obsolete practices. 
Yet, by an extraordinary coincidence, the first 
year of our involvement in a war for the survival 
of democracy marks the publication of a series 
of volumes epoch making in their significance for 
the future of a free society. 

This series, called “An Adventure in American 
Education,” is the culmination of a gigantic ed- 
ucational enterprise first undertaken in 1930. 
Volume One' presents a resume of the origin of 
the study, its purposes, and major findings. It 





Two pamphiets to read this 
summer— 
and keep for re-reading: 


VOICES OF OUR DAY, by Prof. Amos Wilder, 
is a short anthology—with comments and in- 
terpretations—of the verse of the last few years 
which has concerned itself with social and 
ethical topics. Reprinted in full is “Ultimatum 
Expires Midnight,” which portrays a delegation 
of mortals before the throne of God, begging 
His intervention in the war just begun. 

A WAY WITH PREJUDICE, by Prof. Irving J. Lee, 
provides methods to achieve understanding among 
all people and to extend democracy. 

Order from the Council for Secial Action, Dept. A., 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City, at 15c¢ for one, 
or 20c for both pamphlets. 








SECONDARY EDUCATION 
FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


by William L. Wrinkle and 
Robert S. Gilchrist 


Administrators who are interested in improving 
their schools, and teachers who want to reconcile 
classroom practices with the implications of 
democracy will find suggestions here that are 
practicable and workable. 554 pp., $2.75 


FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue New York City 
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dwells briefly upon the spectacle of a secondary 
schoo] curriculum lacking in vitality and signifi- 
cance, remote from the real concerns of the youth, 
disunified, and essentially unrelated to the needs 
of a democratic society, and then describes the 
astonishing process by which the nation-wide ex- 
periment in curriculum reorganization was car- 
ried on. It is a story of extraordinary skill and 
vision. No patterns were imposed. Administra- 
tors and teachers in the thirty schools defined 
their own objectives, devised their own materials 
and plans of organization, and drew upon their 
own resources of skill and training But upper- 
most in the minds of all the workers in the 
project was the central purpose of relating the 
school to the needs of today’s youth and the 
problems of our contemporary democratic society 
And not least important of the outcomes was 
the development of new instruments for the 
measurement of newly defined objectives of the 
American secondary school 

While the commission headed by Dr. Aikin 
was studying the curriculum of the school for 
American youth, the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education was con- 
ducting a large scale study of the problems ol 
the youth themselves in the decade of the Great 
Depression. One of the earliest and most famous 


of its reports was Youth Tell Their Story, by 
Howard M. Bell (1938) Now, just as youth is 
called upon to carry the major burden of the 
defense of democracy, the Commission publishes 
its general report Youth and the Future.’ The vol- 
ume is an impressive achievement in condensa- 
tion of a vast accumulation of significant data 
but it is at the same time thoroughly readable, 
even exciting. No phase of the life of American 
youth has been overlooked—his education, his 
occupational adjustment, his use of leisure time, 
his problems of marriage and the family, his 
health, the problem of delinquency, preparation 
for citizenship, and his search for values. One 
hopes earnestly that this illuminating document 
will not be lost upon those who will be respon- 
sible for the welfare of American youth in the 
difficult days following the war. 

Under rather unexpected sponsorship another 
excellent volume, General Education in the Ameri- 
can High School,* has just made its appearance. 
Its editors and authors read like a list of starred 
names in a Who's Who of American Education. 
The fundamental philosophy of most of these 
writers is not unlike that of the authors of the 
report of the eight year study. In this volume 
these writers cogently discuss such significant 
principles as: “America must have genuinely dem- 
ocratic high schools;” “for vital learning students 
must have materials related to their goals;” ‘the 
curriculum is the total life of the school;” “‘gen- 
eral education works—-from Chicago to Moultrie;” 
“adolescents need work experiences;” “evaluation 
must be flexible.’ For those who desire an 
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authoritative competent exposition of a modern 
philosophy of secondary education. 

The books thus far mentioned were produced 
chiefly by general students of education. The 
rank and file of teachers in American high schools, 
however, are still primarily concerned with the 
subject limitations imposed upon them by a tra- 
ditional curriculum—often ironically reinforced by 


the accrediting associations. For them the prob- 
lem of general education must be approached 
via their specialties For this reason the recent 


report of the National Commission on Co-opera- 
tive Curriculum Planning, The Subject Fields 
in General Education,’ is of special importance 
today In this report, authorized representatives 


of all the maijer subject fields in the high school 


describe their contributions to the general ed- 


ucation of youth. Administrators and teachers 
who wish to find in a single convenient volume 
concise statements concerning the objectives olf 
the several fields as envisioned by leaders in those 
fields will find here a realistic yet forward look- 


ing discussion by representati' ictitioners 
‘here is opportunity only to mention a few 
additional volumes of primary importance to the 
students of secondary education An Evaluation 
of Modern Education,® sponsored by the increas- 
ingly influential Society for Curriculum Study, 
presents evidence that modern educational prac- 
tices promote growth in the more fundamental 
and less tangible phases of human development 
without loss in the basic skills, Americans All, 
edited by Professor C. O. Arndt, provides a wealth 


of material on the outstanding problem of Ameri- 


teaching people of diverse cultures 


can schools 
to live together in unity and friendship. Teach- 
er-pupil Planning, by H. H. Giles,* is one of the 
most fascinating records of imaginative, dem- 
ocratic teaching yet to appear And among the 
more specialized books one selects the remark- 
able volume How To Read a Newspaper, by 
Edgar Dale® and Radio and English Teaching, by 
Max Herzberg,'” which will interest parents, ad- 
muinistrators, and teachers in numerous subjects 
other than English 


1 The Sti i Oo hve hight Yea fud wit) Con 
clusions and Recommendations b \ fred M Aikin 
New York Harpe ind Brothers 1942 re $1.75 

2 The succeeding volumes in tl series which wi 
appear this spring and fall are / j ig the Cu rT 
lum, by H. H. Giles, S. P. McCutchen, and A, N 
Zechiel Appraising and Record ftudent Progress 
by Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W vie a Did The 
Succeed in College?, by Dean Chamberlin, Enid Straw 
Chamberlin, Neal |! Drought ind William E. Scott 
and Thirty Schools Teli Thei Stor descriptions by 
individual schools of thei participation in the study 
All are published by Harpe ind Brothers 

Washington, D. C. American \¥ th Commission 
1942. 296p $250 

1 Edited by Paul V. Jacobson et a i subcommittee 
of the General Education Committer on Curricula of 
Secondary Schools and Institutions of Highe Education 
of the North Central Association Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools, New York Scott-Foresman Co., 1942 

5 New York D. Appleton-Centt Co 1941, 236p 
$1.50 

6 Edited by J. Paul Leonard and |! nC. Urich. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942. 299p. $2.50 

7 Sponsored by the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the Nation: Education As 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER 
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soctation, the National Council of Teachers of English, 
and the Society for Curriculum Study Washington, 
3 Fe National Education Association, 1942 385p. 52.U0. 
8 New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 395p, $2.00, 
9 New York: Scott-Foresman Co., 1941. 178p. $1.40. 
10 New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. 243p. 
$2.00 


Elementary Education 
Walter Anderson 


The past year has seen the publication of a 
number of professional books which are particu- 
larly helpful to elementary tea¢hers. Even though 
the summer may find many teachers engaged in 
war industries or civilian defense activities there 
will be spare hours to devote to thoughtful read- 
ing. Perhaps some of the selected books men- 
tioned below will appeal. 

A developing shortage of elementary teachers 
will cause many to think of returning to the 
classroom next fall. As “refresher” material 
Which describes current trends and practices the 
following books are helpful: The Teacher in the 
Modern Elementary School by Robert H. Lane 
published by Houghton-Mifflin: Theory and Prac- 
tice in the Elementary School by W. A. Saucier 
published by Macmillan; and Introduction to 
American Education by Chris A. De Young pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill. The rural teacher will 
gain insights and inspiration from The Country 
Teacher by Iman A. Schatzmann published by 
the University of Chicago Press. 

The war is being fought to preserve the dem- 
ocratic way of life. It behooves all of us thor- 
oughly to understand the democratic process in 
teaching Helpful materials in this regard are 
Interaction: The Democratic Process by L. Thom- 
Heath; Teach- 
er-pupil Planning by H. H. Giles, Harper and 
Brothers; and Guidance in Democratic Living by 
Arthur D. Hollingshead, D. 
Company. 


as Hopkins published by D. C. 


Appleton-Century 


Children are beset by fears and worries in 
these times. Teachers will find constructive and 
preventative measures described in Children in 
a World of Conflict by Roy F. Street, the Christo- 
pher Publishing House; and in Mental Health in 
the Classroom, 12th Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Health in Schools, current year book 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, emphasizes physical well being and de- 
velopment. 

Minority groups and their treatment in Ameri- 
can schools and communities concern all of us. 
Two helpful books were published this year: 
Americans All, Studies in Intercultural Educa- 
tion, 14th Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors of the National Education Association; and 
When Peoples Meet by Alain Locke and Bernhard 
J. Stern published by the Progressive Education 
Association, 
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In the subject areas teachers will be inter- 
ested in Ronsaa Gans’ Guiding Children’s Reading 
Through Experience, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College; the 16th Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, en- 
titled Arithmetic in General Education; the 12th 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, Social Studies in the Elementary School; 
and the 20th Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Language Arts in 
the Elementary School, 

Evaluation has become a by-word in modern 
schools. An Evaluation of Modern Education, 
edited by J. P. Leonard and Alvin C. Enrich, and 
published by .D. Appleton-Century is an outstand- 
ing contribution. New Methods vs. Old in Amert- 
can Education is the work of a committee of the 
Progressive Education Association. 

Suggestions would not be complete without 
mentioning a few less professional references 
which help us to interpret and understand the 
international scene. Each of the following are 
particularly enlightening: John Steinbeck’s The 
Moon Is Down, Viking Press; Joseph E. Davies, 
Mission to Moscow, Simon and Schuster; Pearl 
Buck's Dragon Seed, John Day Company; Gregor 
Ziemer's, Education for Death, the Making of a 
Nazi, Oxford University Press; John Gunther's 
Inside Latin America and the 1942 edition of his 
Inside Asia, Harper and Brothers; and William 


L. Shirer’s Berlin Diary, Alfred A. Knopf. 





BACKGROUND OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Julia Emery 


A text for high school courses 
in international relations, world 
affairs, current problems 


A reference book for the elementary 
teacher treating current events 


A timely book completed after the 
United States entry into the war, yet 
hased on 13 years of experimentation. It 
is a backgrourd for Americans at war 
and, equally important, a background for 
reconstruction and peace. 

The author delves honestly and accurate- 
ly into the roots of the present world sit- 
uation. History, polities, economics, and 
cultural factors are treated. 

Carefully drawn maps, effective chrono- 
logical tables, ete. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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BOOKS 


Labor-Management Problems 


THE DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY, by Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. 
Ruttenberg. New York: Harpers, 1942, $3.00. 

This is one of the most challenging books on 
labor-management relations to appear in recent 
years. What the authors say is lent added 
weight because of their positions in the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, one as director 
of the northeastern region, and the other as 
research director. 

Roughly two-thirds of the volume is con- 
cerned with the ordinary practices of collective 
bargaining—with wages, seniority, grievance ma- 
chinery, the union shop, and such matters. 
Though these topics have an old ring to stu- 
dents of labor relations, there is a freshness 
to their treatment in this book, partly because 
of the authors’ approach and insight, partly 
because the illustrations are all taken directly 
from the authors’ own experiences with the 
SWoOc. 

It is the latter third of the book, however, 
in which the authors make their real contribu- 
tion. Wages, seniority, and such matters, they 
assert, inevitably absorb the interests of work- 
ers until their union is accepted and established. 
Once this has been achieved, Golden and Rut- 
tenberg propose that labor and management 
co-operate for greater efficiency and higher pro- 
duction, with the proceeds shared equitably be- 
tween them. Management cannot become effi- 
cient, they argue with conviction, until the co- 
operation of the men who do the work in the 
shops is obtained. In the past, managers have 
not received this assistance, because they did 
not invite it or because they appropriated all 
the benefits. 

Even this, Golden and Ruttenberg declare, is 
not enough. Labor and management, in their 
view, must go on to industry-wide collective 
bargaining and then to co-operation in the man- 
agement of industry so that full production may 
be achieved. We can get the production needed 
to prosecute the war and to ensure plenty and 
full employment after the war, they argue, only 
by releasing labor’s constructive energy and by 
making the management of industry democratic. 
This they propose to accomplish along the lines 
of the industry council program offered by 
President Murray of the CIO late in 1940. 

If the book has a weakness, it is the insist- 
ence on the union shop as the exclusive founda- 
tion for union-management co-operation or in- 
deed any constructive relationship. 

JOEL SEIDMAN 








Notice and Warning 


The Executive Council again calls atten- 
tion to the fact that as a result of action 
taken by the membership of the AFT 
through referendum the charters of the fol- 
lowing locals were revoked: Teachers Union 
of New York City, formerly Local 5; New 
York College Teachers Union, formerly 
Local 537; Philadelphia Teachers Union, 
formerly Local 192. 

These unions, however, continue to hold 
out that they are still affiliated with the 
AFT and to use our name and insignia. 

The former Locals 5, 192, and 537 are in 
no way connected with the AFT or with 
AFL. 

The only affiliated locals of the AFT in 
the city of New York are: the Vocational 
Teachers Union of New York City, Local 
24: the Hellenic Association, Local 260; the 
newly chartered New York Teachers Guild, 
Local 2, and the New York Federation of 
College Teachers, Local 25. The only local 
affiliated with the AFT in the city of Phila- 
delphia is the newly chartered Philadelphia 
Federation of Teachers, Local 3. 








| Four New Departments—in The New Republic 





Europe Underground 


is a compilation of authentic reports which have 
in one way ol inother leaked out of Nazi 
occupied Europe These are the stories of true 
conditions and actual events which German cen 
sorship would like to concea The department 
will be your means of access the only news 


from Europe not colored by Ge propaganda. 


Production for Victory 


This department, written by Helen -Fuller, is a 
progress report on war production prepared tron 
information gathered in the nne circles of 
Washington. Helen Fuller has keen sense of 
what the public ought to know and, within the 
limits of official secrecy, she has the capacity of 
vetting and reporting the ts 


Labor on Foreign Fronts 


Items of labor news from all pa of the world 
outside the United States selected for their in 
herent interest and bearing on the total was 
effort. They give a picture, not to be found else- 
where, of labor activity in nations at wa 


Enemies at Home 


This department will appear at frequent intervals 
us one of our regular features It will name 
American fascists, tell what they are doing and 
combat their influence, 

The New Republic, with these and its other de- 
partments, its general articles and editorials, has 
geared itself to the challenae 0 the times 
Readers are finding it more fa than ever be 
fore Tru it for the neat thirteen weeks 


Thirteen Weeks’ Trial Offer One Dollar 








The New Republic, 40 E. 49 St., N. Y., N. Y. 


For the enclosed ONE DOLLAR please send me The 
New Republic for the next thirteen weeks 
Name ° a . ooeees 
Address eacngccscnnes scccese ecccese . eccen AT 
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(Above) Chinese co-eds study before 
the entrance to an air-raid shelter cave 
which houses their university, 


(Below) Nurses to aid the wounded 
and the sick in China’s fight for free- 
dom, Hundreds of women are training. 


Some of the 52,000 college students and pro‘ssors 
who marched 1,500 miles in a year long journey to 
the west. 


(Above) These Chinese technicians studying in an cpen 
air school, will organize China’s new industries. 
(Below) In a university in exile, two Chinese bacteriolo- 
gists study for the future. 
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SCENES FROM AFT CONFERENCES: CHMGO’S 
ference featured (1) Paul Deuglas, Mrs. nema 
Charlies Gilkey; (4) Earl Dickerson, — 
James Yard, Martha Raymoth, Lester (2 
from eastern AFT locals at their recent coirence 
(5S) President Counts meets with the Be 
gressman Elliot, featured speaker at the’ 

- (8, 9) Delegates to thejinols 
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CHMGO0’S EDUCATIONAL CON- 
rs.aneman; (3) Gael Sullivan, 
0s am; (7) Helen Woelfel, 

(2, 6) Representatives 
colence calied by Dr. Counts; 

Bend Union; (10) Con- 
the usetts AFT meeting; 
thejinois meeting at Springfield. 









































A shot from ‘Native Land,’’ produced by Frontier Films, nar- 
rated by Paul Robeson. Based on the findings of the LaFol. 


lette Civil Liberties Committee, which dug up documentary 
evidence of employer violence used against trade unions. 





(Above) Theory and practice of aerodynamics— 
two scenes from the J. R. Bray film ‘Youth 
Takes to Wings.’’ 


(Below) Science combats ‘‘Hidden Hunger," 
from that film on nutrition released by the 
Federal Security Agency. 


‘ sail ” 


at ii . Ese, : seteedere l? 
(Above) From the TVA film, “Wilson Dam School,’’ comes : Ps) $906600600«4. | 
this scene. " < J . — me te mre 
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(Below) U. S&S. sailors find friends on the beach at Rio de td 
Janiero. From ‘‘Americans All,’’ distributed by the Co-ordi- , , 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. 
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this month’s movie digest 

















EACHERS UNION IN ACTION 





(Continued from page 2) 
tive subjects, and physical edu- 
cation New were 
recommended in all phases of 
civilian defense. 

For the pro- 
gram, it that 
schoo! defense councils and serv- 
ice clubs including teachers and 
pupils should be set up to ad- 
minister air raid precautions, 
and prepare morale-sustaining 
programs for air raids. Full 
participation of students and the 
school staff was urged in the or- 
ganization ol 


“ * * 

2 + 4 NEW BEDFORD, 

e MASS. — One of the 
year’s outstanding achievements 
has been the aid given in the 
formation of the Municipal Em- 
ployees Association, made up of 
representatives of local employ- 
ees in the city. Especial credit 
for this accomplishment goes to 
AFT members Dorothy DeLoid 
and Frederick K. Ringdahl. The 
Association has been working for 


courses 


general school 


was suggested 


school defense. 


the restoration of a 17% per 
cent pay cut. 

At the annual Educational 
Night dinner meeting, Local 263 
heard William Withers of Local 
25 speak on “Taxation in a 


World at War.” 
MASS. — 


a. = 
ADS 
“meved Restoration of full pay, 


LOWELL, 
which has been the aim of the 
Lowell Federation ever since its 
organization, realized on 
April 1 when city employees re- 
ceived full pay for the first time 


was 


since 1931. 

One of the most 
meetings of the year 
organization one, with John Con- 
nors, AFT vice-president, and 
Walter Sidley, of the Lawrence, 
Mass., local, present. The subject 
of discussion was pensions 


bob 4 
eve 
down March 25, 
preme Court issued a 
mandamus compelling the 
ria Board of Education to 
der a continuing contract to 
Luella Brown. The court de- 
cided that a certificated teacher 
completing five or more con- 
tinuous years of employment 
was entitled to the tender on 
September 1, 1941, or within a 
reasonable time thereafter, even 
though she was then married 
and there was a rule of the board 
in force against the employment 
or retention of married women 
teachers. 

The same opinion 
favorably on the cases of three 
other teachers. In the Creig 
case, the court ruled that the 
board must tender a continuing 
contract to a teacher over sixty- 
five and under seventy, regard- 
less of a local rule retiring such 
teachers. In the Bishop case, it 
decided that teachers in all 
school districts, including those 
with less than 800 pupils, must 
receive continuing contracts if 
they had served five years or 
more or June 2, 1941. In the 
Lynch case, it fixed “time of pas- 
sage of the act” as June 2%, 1941. 


significant 
was an 





ELYRIA, OHIO — In 
a decision handed 
the Ohio Su- 
writ of 
Ely- 
ten- 


also ruled 


MEDFORD, 
The newly organized 
Medford Vocational Teachers 
Union includes almost 100 per 
cent of the vocational teachers 
in its district. President James 
Robinson states its primary aims: 

To safeguard and build an 
educational system which will 
meet individual needs and foster 
national talents. 


MASS. 


Gis 


To increase teacher participa- 
tion in the organization and ad- 
ministration of with 
particular reference to number 
of pupils and courses of study. 

To advance the idea of in- 
individual instruction in 
the most efficient manner; effi- 
ciency to be reflected by lower 
student mortality and better use 
of the taxpayers’ money. 


classes 


creased 


* * * 


€ 4 | BOSTON, MASS.—One 
a of the outstanding 
achievements of the past year 
was the successful fight led by 
the Boston Federation of Teach- 
ers for the retention of Boston 
Teachers College. At the hearing 
on this case, the Union marshal- 
led support from the _ widest 
cross section of the public ever 
brought out in Boston on any 
issue. 

A meeting on consumer Co- 
operatives and consumer prob- 
lems was held at Teachers Col- 
lege this spring. The movie “The 
Lord Helps Those,” which de- 
picts the co-operatives of Nova 
Scotia, was shown and Clement 
A. Norton and Ethel Fair spoke. 





Uncle 


Youth Trains for Aviation 
Methods of Flight 


Aerodynamics—tLift 


Streamlining 


729-7th Ave., 








Sam's dire need for the 
WORLD’S GREATEST AIR FORCE 
in the SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME 


requires the cooperation of all 
Educational Institutions 


As valuable aids we offer the 
following 16 mm. motion pictures: 


—For Auditorium Showines— 


YOUTH TAKES TO WINGS 


—For Classroom Use— 
Essential Parts and Types of Planes 
Aerodynamics—Properties of Air 
Aerodynamics—Air Resistance and 


Write for descriptive folders to 


BRAY PICTURES CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
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summer classes 
union meetings 
and civilian defense 


USE FILMS 


Especially suitable are these: 


including French, Spanish, and German Features 


FREE—WINGS OF. YOUTH—FREE 
Write for Our Catalog 


COLLEGE FILM CENTER 
59 E. Van Buren St. 


© London Fire Raids 
7 And Many Others 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Washington Teachers Protest 
Offensive Language in Texts 


2 WASHINGTON, D. C.— _ ence to Negroes. 
Washington teachers need “The textbook creates an at- 


no longer maintain a_ twenty- mosphere of servile acceptance 
four hour alert in lonely school of slave conditions,” the Union 
buildings in addition to their reg- wrote in a letter addressed to 
ular teaching and schoo! assign- the board of education on March 
ments. As the result of a protest 1°. The local’s opinion supported 
to the board of education by the Dr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, first 
Washington Teachers’ Union, assistant superintendent, and 
Local 27, the twenty-four hour Velma G. Williams, a member 
alert service maintained in all of the board of education. 
District of Columbia public “As teachers dedicated to the 
schools has been withdrawn. The wholesome development of Amer- 
local was aided in its protest by ican youth,” the letter said, “we 
AFT Local 8. oppose the use and teaching of 
The local is contributing to the terms derogatory to any group. 
war effort in many other ways, Without reservation we support 
officers pointed out, with two of objections to the use of the term 
its vice-presidents, Thomas E. ‘darkey’ and such expressions as: 


Batson and Helen R. Sugland, ‘I got plenty of nuttin’, a dar- 
serving as assistant deputy war- key’s no good without a song, 
dens and with nearly all mem- I’'se tired of livin’ and scared 
bers taking first aid courses or of dyin’.”’ 


Mary Mason A report on a Teachers Union 
Conference with Administrative 
Officers held last winter has 
been published in bulletin form 
by Local 27. Layle Lane, national 
vice-president, was a guest of 
the Union at a luncheon meeting. 


teaching them. 
Jones is president of the local. 

Local 27 also protested the 
recommendation for the adoption 
of a music textbook which, mem- 
bers said, contained offensive and 


derogatory language with refer- 





Waukegan Votes Tax Levy 


504 WAUKEGAN, ILL.—A striking example of the eftective- 
. ” ness of organized co-operation between civic minded groups 
and union labor is furnished by the recent referendum increasing 
the tax rate for the grade schools of Waukegan. 

Several years ago the assessed valuation of property in Wau- 
kegan was so greatly reduced that the grade schools have been 
handicapped ever since by conditions scarcely better than those 
which brought on the educational crisis in Rockford, Ill. The average 
salary of grade teachers, even before the recent rise in living 
costs, was far below a reasonable minimum. Curtailment of depart- 
mental work and valuable school functions resu!ted, and the entire 
system was forced to operate at a low state of efficiency, with a 
consequent lowering of faculty morale. In spite of such retrench- 
ment the beginning of the 1941-2 school year found the elementary 
schools faced with the imminent prospect of salary cuts, deficits, 
payless pay days, and a shortened school year. 

The only solution seemed to be to increase the tax rate from 
the $1.50 in effect to the $1.80 maximum provided by law. The 
civic organizations of Waukegan, co-operating closely with parent- 
teacher groups and with Local 504, and receiving powerful support 
from the Central Labor Council and all the union-labor organiza- 
tions of the city, were able to bring about an almost two to one 
victory for the tax increase proposal. 

Soon thereafter the grade school board voted an increase of $100 
to $150 to all teachers for 1942-3, and went on record as favoring 
further increases as soon as improved financial status will permit, 
The granting of a bonus has also received consideration. 
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NEW YORK. N. Y.— The 
Guild conference and4unch- 
eon on “Our Schools in War- 
time,” was held on April 18. 
Among panel speakers meriting 
special mention is Dr. Evan Da- 
vies, director of education, the 
Borough of Wilesden, England. 
At the luncheon Dr. B. A. Lin 
of the Chinese Institute of Amer- 
ica made an eloquent appeal for 
study and understanding of China 
by our people; Dr. Harry Gid- 
eonse, president of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, spoke on some disparities 
in our national scene between the 
ideals we are fighting and dying 
for, and certain unsavory prac- 
tices and viewpoints he found on 
a trip from New York beyond 
the Mississippi; Dr. William Kil- 
patrick, professor emeritus of 
Columbia University and chair- 
man of the Guild’s educational 
policies committee, summarized 
for the luncheon guests the dis- 
cussions at the morning panels, 
The current New York legisla- 
tive session recently came to a 
close. By and large it was a good 
session for teachers and educa- 
tion. Full state aid to education 
pwas restored this year after sev- 
eral years of pruning. The legis- 
lature passed a measure grant- 
ing state aid to kindergartens. 
Until now kindergartens were 
not compulsory in the state; they 
are now, by law 

Due to a precipitous drop in 
school population, many teachers 
in the high schools found reg- 
isters dropping in their subjects. 
The law provided that teachers 
might teach only in the field of 
their particular licenses. Many 
hundreds faced loss of jobs. But 
now the legislature has passed 
a series of bills legalizing “out- 
of-license’’ teaching, provided 
those seeking the license give evi- 
dence of capability. 

Several measures to reduce the 
age of compulsory retirement of 
teachers from 70 to 65 were de- 
feated. Defeated also were bills 
designed to substitute military 
training for health education pro- 
grams. 

The mayor’s three million dol- 
lar cut in the educational bud- 
get spells a sad day for New 
York City’s education, and will 
bring a host of pressing prob- 
lems. The most critical is the 
proposed dismissal of almost 500 
regular teachers under life ten- 
ure. Besides we face the impair- 
ment of many vital school serv- 
ices, and larger classes. 
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PITTSBURGH FIGHTS ANTI-SCHOOL BILLS 


A400 PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Pitts- 


burgh Federation of Teachers has 


just come through a legislative campaign 
in which, building upon the action of the 
state organization, the local has not only 


raised its own prestige, but has spread the 
reputation of the American Federation of 
Teachers widely and favorably throughout 
western Pennsylvania. 

The Republican administration of Gov- 
ernor Arthur L. James attempted this win- 
ter to use a special session of the legislature 
to slip through a blanket law which would 
have given complete authoritarian power to 
the governor to suspend, repeal, or amend 
any and all laws interfering with anything 
he wished to do. 

When the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives stopped this attempt, the Repub- 
lican-appointed Superintendent of Public 
Instruction had a bill introduced which 
would give the same kind of power in edu- 
cation to his department. It was evidently 
aimed at nullification of laws protecting 
tenure, salaries, and preventing demotions. 

The 
bills because would 
lative authority in the 
prators: 
police powers to meet emergencies; 
the bills provided many opportunities to 
undermine the rather than con- 
structive planning to make the schools more 
helpful in the war effort. 

When word of the possibility of passage 


Pennsylvania locals opposed these 


place the 
hands of 


they legis- 
adminis- 
because the 


governor aways has 


because 


schools 


of the bill was relayed by the state organ- 
ization of the state-wide 
campaign motion to have it 
killed. Although there was very little time 
to act, a number of protests from teacher, 
lay, and labor groups were sent in. The 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
and the Pittsburgh Teachers Association, 
the former controlled by administrators, the 
latter a typical company union, appeared 
at a hearing. 


various locals, a 


was set in 


The first took no position on 
the bill; the Pittsburgh Association opposed 
it in a weak and evasive manner. 

The Federation uncompromisingly at- 
tacked it. This activity directed by 
Nelle Wing, legislative representative of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Teachers, Lydia 
Worthington of Local 3, Philadelphia, and 
Geraldine Dickinson of Local 400. Both the 
state CIO and AFL representatives backed 


was 


the protest of the union teachers. The chair- 
man of the sub-committee considering the 
bill assured James L. McDevitt, president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, that 
the bill would be killed. 

Almost immediately the same bill, slightly 
streamlined and somewhat more deceptively 
hidden under a “patriotic’”’ camouflage, was 
introduced into the State Senate. Another 
hearing was held, at which the Federation 
again) denounced the bill, and showed that 
no ernergency existed or was likely to exist 
which could not be taken care of by laws 
now] on the books. The Pittsburgh and 
Pennsylvania Associations now backed the 
bill ppenly. 

While the 
tion) was 


Pittsburgh Teachers Associa- 
frantic notices to the 
Pittsburgh teachers asking them to take no 
action on the bill, the Federation was ask- 
ing; them to send telegrams opposing the 
bill, Many non-union teachers followed the 
lead of the Union. As a result of these 
telegrams, and of the co-operative action of 
the CIO and AFL officers, who ar- 
ranged conferences at which the representa- 
tives of the explained to the 


sending 


State 


Federation 


Democratic leaders the dangers of such 
legislation, the bill was again killed in a 


Hpbuse committee, after it had passed the 
Republican-controlled Senate. 

Teachers in western Pennsylvania, clearly 
aware of the differences in action 
between the Union and the state and local 
Associations, are very critical of the admin- 
istration-controlled Associations. This dis- 
content has increased markedly by 
the statement put out by the Pittsburgh 


basic 


been 


Teachers Union, detailing just what hap- 
pened in the legislative campaign, and 
why each move was made. This state- 
ment, and the help given in this dan- 


gerous emergency by organized labor, make 
clear to Pittsburgh teachers the difference 
between a union, with its powerful political 
and organizational allies outside the teach- 
ing profession, and a befuddled, self-cen- 
tered group, made up only of a few teach- 
ers, and commanding no outside help of any 
consequence. A realistic approach to organ- 
ization on the part of the Pittsburgh teach- 
ers is beginning to grow, anu Local 400 is 
planning to feed this new, awakening with 
more enlightening material. 
NELLE HILDEBRAND WING 
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45 SOUTH PITTSBURG, 
e TENN. — The Marion 
County Federation of Teachers 
reports that they were success- 
ful in obtaining a 15 per cent 
raise in salary for both elemen- 
tary and high school teachers. 
Two $75 defense bonds have also 
been purchased. 


+ 7 * 


22 CHICAGO, ILL. — The 

Educational Secretaries 
Union, the only local in the AFT 
exclusively for school secretaries, 
is emphasizing in its member- 
ship drive a $300 death benefit 
policy as a part of the annual 
dues, a feature which has helped 
not only to increase but to re- 
tain membership. Another phase 
of insurance which the local has 
introduced to its membership is 
a hospital insurance plan. 


¥ * * 


449 CAMDEN, N. J.— The 
New Jersey Education 
Association has joined the Cam- 
den County Federation of Teach- 
ers in supporting the Greenway 
appeal to the state supreme 
court. Jerome J. Eisenberg, law- 
yer for the Trenton Union in its 
court victory, has been retained 
by the Association. Widespread 
interest in the case by teachers 
throughout the state practically 
forced the NJEA to take over 
the case and carry it through 
the last two courts in the state. 

In ruling against Greenway’s 
suit to regain his high school 
position, the state board of ed- 
ucation held that local boards 
may amend salary schedules at 
will. This was a flat contradic- 
tion of the opinion of the court 
of errors and appeals in the 
Trenton case. 

After months of intensive ef- 
fort, the Camden local, with the 
support of the Central Labor 
Board, has persuaded the mayor 
of Camden to instruct the board 
of education to appropriate 
$27,000 to make immediate ad- 
justments of teachers’ salaries 
under $2,000. All of the negotia- 
tions with the mayor were car- 
ried on by union officials. When 
the news broke in the local 
newspapers, the local was given 
due credit for the work and its 
interest in underpaid teachers. 
The local is now working on the 
salary restoration question, 
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Saginaw Drive for Salary 
Increases Winning Support 


66 SAGINAW, MICH. — 
e Long before 1942, the 
Saginaw Federation of Teachers 
had begun agitation for a pay 
increase. A committee lay in con- 
stant wait for an audience with 
Superintendent Chester F. Mil- 
ler, while members besieged the 
adjoining halls and session cham- 
bers of the board of education 
on the evenings of its monthly 
meetings. Finally, the board 
pleaded for a respite, declaring 
the onslaught made them so ner- 
vous as to be unable to attend to 
business 

Board members signified their 
willingness to grant the requested 
increase in this glib and not too 
promising statement: “Show us 
where we can get the money, 
and we'll gladly grant the raise.” 

The services of a lawyer were 
secured by Local 663 and after 
an investigation certain large 
funds were discovered hidden 
under the captions of “building 
fund” and “insurance fund.” 
After clever questioning at the 
next public board meeting, the 
president of that body admitted 
that these funds had been ac- 
cumulating over a long period of 
time and by a vote of the board 
had been delegated into these 
avenues. By a like action, they 
could be voted out and used for 
other purposes. But the board 
declared itself as favoring reten- 
tion of the money in these funds 


Newspaper articles in the 
local labor press (the Saginaw 
News and even the Detroit 
Times) followed. Labor unions 


took up the cudgels by passing 
resolutions—published and post- 
ed in the factories and sent to 
each member of the board. The 
services of the state labor rep- 
resentative were enlisted with 
the result that sharp correspond- 
ence ensued. Even curtailment 
of state aid was threatened since 
the state had appropriated cer- 
tain funds to be used largely 
for wage increments. 


The opinion of the citizens of 
Saginaw with respect to the use 
of the “building” and “insur- 
ance” funds for salary increases 
for teachers was sought through 
the circulation of petitions—on 


the streets, in the post office, 
in the shops, 
Four days later, the local 


newspaper declared that the 
board had voted in favor of the 
teachers’ request and that all 
employees (maintenance, office, 
and teachers) would receive one 
hundred dollars additional pay, 
retroactive to September, 1941. 
As pay day was close at hand, 
no extra remuneration was ex- 
pected at that time, but great 
anticipation was held for the 
next one, two weeks later. 

The day before that pay day, 
however, a special meeting was 
called by the superintendent. 
Five hundred teachers assembled 
him tell of the com- 
paying $100 to em- 
ployees under contract. He re- 
ported that a law firm whose 
services had been sought by the 


to hear 
plexity of 


board declared retroactive pay 
and bonuses were illegal and 
that the board had decided to 


draw up a new contract in which 
each party agreed to do certain 
things the board to pay the 
promised increments and the 
teachers to sign no other con- 
tract until after the close of the 
school year, and then to give 
first consideration to the Sag- 
inaw contracts (issued in July 
or August) for the coming school 
year. 

When asked what the teachers 
would do about this new com- 
plication, R. L. Vanderveer, AFT 
president, replied that the teach- 
ers would probably have to sign 
in order to get the raise. But 
while the teachers wait, the 
membership rolls of the AFT 
in Saginaw continue to grow! 


66 


ANDERSON, IND. — 
Elvin H. Fishback, for 
many years supervising princi- 
pal of Anderson’s junior high 
schools, and a loyal and active 
member of the Anderson School 
Principals Club (Local 666), died 
following a brief illness from 
pneumonia in San Francisco, at 
the time he was scheduled to 
speak before the 1942 meeting 
of the AASA of the National 
Education Association on “Char- 
acter Education.”’ The AFT and 
the Anderson community feel 
that his death is a great loss to 
the school system of that city. 
Enoch Drumm was appointed 
to fill the vacancy created by 
Fishback’s death. 
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26 MONTEAGLE, TENN. 
—In the 

Fling for March, 1942, appeared 

the ninth annual report for the 

Highlander Folk School, whose 


| year ‘round program includes 
residence sessions in workers’ 


education for union members, a 
work and study camp for college 


students, a nursery school for 
local children, services to the 
community and county in the 


form of adult education classes, 
handicraft instruction, recrea- 
tion, and the reworking and sale 
of used clothing to finance the 
hot lunch program of the grade 
school. 

A feature of the summer sea- 
son is the Workshop for Student 
Writers, attended by teachers, 
ministers, workers, college stu- 
dents, etc., who come to the 
Cumberland Mountains to study 
and practice, to participate in 
the Highlander system of co-op- 
, erative living, and to learn of 
the problems of the contempo- 
rary South. 

Among those elected to the 
Executive Council was Lewis 
Jones of Fisk University, a mem- 
ber of AFT. 

At its first meeting this year 
the Executive Council approved 
a revision of the school’s state- 
ment of purpose, declaring that 
“the strengthening of unions 


Highlander 





ATLANTA PUPILS BUY $500,000 IN BONDS 


8 ATLANTA, GA. -— Allie 

Mann, a member of the 
Atlanta Public School Teachers 
Association, has recently com- 
pleted two years as secretary of 
the Georgia Federation of Labor. 
In the latter capacity she con- 
ducted a monthly page called 
“From the Secretary's Desk” in 
the official journal of the Georgia 
Federation of Labor. 

Ira Jarrell was re-elected pres- 
ident of Local 89 for the seventh 
consecutive term at 4 general 
meeting on April 13. As chairman 
of the Standing Committee on 
Education of the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Labor, she recently sub- 
mitted a comprehensive and sug- 
gestive report on American edu- 


cation in the wartime emergency. 
This report was published in the 
Journal of Labor (Atlanta) on 


April 24. 
Atlanta’s 61,000 school children 
have purchased war _ savings 


bonds and stamps in the amount 
of $500,000, according to the 
statement of the superintendent. 
He also stated that the schools 
have collected and sold 263,238 
pounds of paper: 8,788 pounds of 
boxes; 43,569 pounds of maga- 
zines; 56,834 coat hangers; made 
91 afghans and 259 garments; 
contributed $1,292 to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and provided 1,673 
books and 1,453 magazines for 
soldiers’ libraries. 





through education is the school’s 
primary purpose.” 

The Council also deliberated 
on the manner in which High- 
lander can most effectively con- 
tinue its services to workers 
during the war. Outcome of this 
discussion was a proposal sub- 
mitted to the Office of Civilian 
Defense, suggesting that the 
school could be used in a pro- 
gram of training union members 
for responsibilities in their local 
situation such as (1) the pre- 
vention of sabotage to plant and 


mine equipment and defense ma- 
terials, (2) production and effi- 
ciency methods, (3) air raid de- 
fense, and (4) improvement and 
maintenance of morale. 


* * * 
CHATTANOOGA, 


24 TENN. Stanton E. 
Smith was recently re-elected 
financial secretary-treasurer of 
the Centra] Labor Union. He was 
also named one of the delegates 
to the Tennessee Federation of 
Labor Convention for 1942. 





BELLEVILLE, 


AS 


schools, but 
rado,/ South Carolina, 
from Indiana, and three 


an enrollment of one 
while the remaining 


The committee 





ILL.—The 
ville Township High School 
eration has received a report from its spe- 
cial committee to investigate the procedure 
and policy used in high schools in connec- 
tion with school work done by teachers in 
addition to their regular classroom duties. 
Most of the thirty-nine replies received to 
their questionnaire came from Illinois high 
there was one each from Colo- 
and Wisconsin, 
from Missouri. 
Twenty-five of the schools replying had 
thousand 
fourteen had enroll- 
ments of less than one thousand. 
presented 
generalized summary of its findings. 

(1) Ninety-five per cent of all the schools 
answering employ specially qualified teach- 
ers for work such as dramatics, coaching, 
music, registrar, dean, publications, etc. 


Belleville Surveys Extra-Curricular Work 


Belle- 
Fed- 


(2) 


Eighty 


programs. 


(3) 
compensation 


indicate that 


two 


or more, 
of all 


the foilowing 
bert Tabor, 
Skarr, 
Local 434, 


per 
answering do not give any added compen- 
sation for dramatics, publications, musical 
Fifty-eight 
however, lighten the teaching load. 
Athletic coaches are paid an added 
for 
but the amount paid varies widely. 
one per cent of all the schools answering 
the 
head and assistant coaches is lightened. 
(4) Forty-one per cent of all the schools 
answering give an additional compensation 
to the dean and registrar, while 77 per cent 
the schools answering lighten 
teaching load of the dean and registrar. 
Chairman of the special committee was 
Jeanne Baer, while members included Her- 
Christine Fischer, 
and Alvin Nebelsick, president of 
who sent 
committee’s findings. 


cent of. all the schools 


per cent of these, 


their coaching services, 
Fifty- 


teaching load of both 


the 


Margaret 


in the report of the 
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CHICAGO, ILL. — John 

Weigel, Regional Director 
of the OPA, and Louis Wirth, 
consultant for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, spoke 
at the Union mass meeting, May 
12, at Orchestra Hall. Weigel's 
subject was ““The Need for Price 
Control and Rationing,” and 
Wirth’s, “The Teacher, the War, 
and After.” There were about 
2,000 teachers attending. 

Approximately 400 Union 
teachers have been certified as 
teachers in the defense train- 
ing program. They had been 
trained by Dr. Albert Lepawsky, 
director of civilian training in 
the OCD. Since then Dr. Le- 
pawsky has resigned because of 
the political interference in and 
educational mal-adjustment of 
the program. 

The Union election was held 
May 13, at which time trustees, 
and various types of vice-presi- 
dents were named. In order to 
ascertain the number of defense 
bonds purchased by Union teach- 
ers, each teacher was asked to 
indicate when voting the number 


of bonds she had bought. 
68 WAYNE, MICH.—Hav- 
ing achieved a substan- 
tial salary increase for the sec- 
ond semester of the present 
school year, the Wayne Federa- 
tion of Teachers has submitted 
a request for a further increase 
to the board of education for 
next year. The board has asked 
the Union’s committee on salary 
schedules to meet with it to 
discuss the salary schedule be- 
fore contracts are drawn up. 
The Federation is also co- 
operating with the Mothers’ 
Club in a plan to provide hot 
lunches for school children next 
year. An open meeting to ac- 
quaint non-union teachers in the 
system with the work of the 
local is being planned. 


°° 2 2 


44 PALO ALTO, CALIF. 

“Education Builds for 
Victory” is the title of a leaflet 
issued by Local 442, proposing 
a program of action for Ameri- 
can schools during the war. 
Schools, according to this sum- 
mary, can help in the war effort 
by building morale, increasing 
the physical strength of the 
American people, training men 
and women for service in the 


* * * 
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MERRIAM, 


THORNTON W. 
member of the North Shore Col- 


lege Teachers Union (North- 
western University), was re- 
elected to serve a second term 
on the Board of Education of 
the Evanston Public Schools. 





military and production forces, 


and aiding in the battle of pro- 


duction. 

This can be done by teaching 
American history as a continu- 
ous struggle for democracy; 








teaching the principles of our 
way of life as formulated in 
the Bill of Rights and the Atlan- 
tic Charter; developing demo- 
cratic structure and procedure in 
the schools; stressing the inter- 
dependence of the cause of the 
Allied Nations; stressing the ne- 
cessity for clear thinking, which 
involves an analysis of propagan- 
da techniques and ability to rec- 
ognize half truths as well as to 
recognize our own mistakes; em- 
phasizing the dignity and worth 
of each individual; teaching an 
understanding and respect for 
America’s racial] groups; partici- 
pating in the war effort, each 
doing what he can in morale 
building, and providing inspira- 
tional leadership. 

To aid in winning the “Battle 
of Production’”’ the schools can 
help young people and adults to 
understand necessity of the pro- 
gram; help them conduct salvage 
drives; offer instruction in prac- 
tical ways of conserving ma- 
terials and energy; in rural 
areas, undertake gardening and 
like projects to supplement food 
supplies; and conduct campaigns 
to raise money for purchase of 
Defense Bonds and Stamps. 





be restored to normal. 


affiliating 


state federation of labor. 


for the new tax rate. 





Omaha Teachers Win Tax Levy Drive 


695 OMAHA, NEB.—Since 1932 Omaha teachers have 
sought an increase in the school levy through city 

and state bodies so that salaries of all school employees might 
Each time the teachers have failed, 
This year, however, Omaha teachers became a part of 
organized labor, chartering an AFT local in February, and 
with the Omaha Central Labor Union and the 
This year with the support of 
organized labor behind them, the teachers’ campaign for an 
increase in the school levy from 13 to 15 mills was a success. 
At the polls, on March 17, the citizens voted 23,670 to 20,620 


Several significant factors stand out in this year’s campaign. 
In the first place, according to officers of the local, the fact 
that the vote was much larger than in previous years “is 
conclusive proof that organized labor did go to the polls and 
vote for the restoration in pay to school employees.” 
the levy question was fought out on a clear-cut issue, since 
the board of education in announcing the election, pledged 
all of the increase in school revenues to the salaries of school 
employees for the school year 1942-43. 

AFT President George S. Counts was a guest of the local 
in March at a dinner at the Wellington Hotel. 
he spoke over Radio Station WOW, met in a conference with 
Superintendent of Schools Hobart M. Corning, and conferred 
with Roy Brewer, president of the state AFL. 


Also, 


While there 
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Minnesota Local Sponsors 


Forum on Edueation and War 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

—The Minnesota Fed- 
eration of College Teachers re- 
cently sponsored a forum on 
“Fuucation and the War Effort.” 
Mary McGough, vice-president of 
ti.e AFT, and Dudley Parsons, Jr. 
of Local 238, Minneapolis, spoke 
on the general aspects of the 
subject. Tracy Tyler told what 
the University of Minnesota was 
doing to co-operate with the gov- 
ernment in building morale, and 
Curtis Avery explained the work 
of the University’s center of in- 
formation and training. 

An excellent example of the 
way in which the research of a 
college AFT group can imple- 
ment the program of a local 
made up of public school teach- 
ers is to be found in Local 444’s 
compilation and distribution of 
1,300 copies of a statistical an- 
alysis of the Minneapolis public 
school situation to university 
taculty members and school or- 
ganizations in Minneapolis. 


14 


Undertaken because the Union 


was “aware that the schools of 
Minneapolis face a crisis un- 
paralleled in their history,” the 


analysis presents the data un- 
covered in a survey conducted 
by Marvin J. Van Wagenen, as- 
socid@te professor of educational 


psychology and president of 
Loca] 444. 
The report sets forth the 


sources of materials and includes 
tables based on statistics from 
the schools in the fifteen cities 
larger than Minneapolis and the 
schools in the fifteen cities smal- 
ler than Minneapolis. 

Three crucial questions were 
presented: How do the salaries 
of Minneapolis teachers compare 
with those of other cities? Hew 
does the ability of Minneapolis 
to pay adequate salaries com- 
pare with that of other cities? 
What are the qualifications of 
superintendents in other cities? 

The conclusion reached was 
that the Minneapolis Board of 
Education has two immediate re- 
sponsibilities: “to find a super- 
intendent of schools of such com- 
petence and vision that there 
can no longer be grave mis- 
givings over the sincerity of the 
board itself; and to obtain funds 
for the payment of full salaries,” 


MAY, 1942 


Varions labor groups of the 
city attended a pane! discussion 
on the question “Where Do We 
Go from Here?” which was held 
April 9 at the Central Labor 
Union. Professors Brameld, Ev- 
erett, and Lindblom of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota led the dis- 
cussion. This was the final pro- 
gram of a series of ten talks and 
discussions on “Labor and the 
War” which was held at the 
Labor School during the previous 
nine weeks and which featured 
university instructors. 


* + . 
=~ ROCKFORD, ILL. — 
040 Indicative of the co- 
operative attitude of Rockford 


teachers toward national defense 
is this excerpt from the March 
issue of their news sheet: 
“Some of our duties itn con- 
nection with the rationing of 
sugar may inconvenience some of 
us a bit but remember that the 
boys on Bataan Peninsula are 
not getting after dinner mints 
with their meals either.” 
Anotier paragraph | reads: 
“Local board employees are 
being asked to subscribe to a vol- 
untary defense bond purchase 
plan. Obviously this worthy ef- 
fort must be supported to the 
best of our ability. Each em- 
ployee will be asked to| name his 
own deduction figure. Compari- 


sons: city of Rockford workers 
agreed to 5 per cent of their 
salaries. So did members of the 
Rockford Newspaper Guild. Both 
these groups of employees would 
be generally comparable’ to 
school employees in income.” 

In the same issue is a story on 
the action by the Ontario Sec- 
ondary Teachers Federation 
which makes it obligatory for 
members not to accept salaries 
less than the minima listed in 
the established schedules ($1,400; 
1,600: and 1,800). Local 540’s 
comment on this advance is: 

“That salary schedule wouldn't 
look bad in Rockford. We were 
told of a woman teacher in Boone 
County last year who got wind 
of a job that was being offered 
to a recent graduate at a certain 
figure—something like $900. The 
job being a little closer to her 
home than the one she had, she 
tore around to the board mem- 
bers and landed it at $10 less 
than the original offering price. 
It looks as though maybe they 
may be taking teachers off the 
auction block in Ontario at 
least.” 


* * * 


GO SPRINGFIELD, ILL.— 
At the annual election 


of members of the board of edu- 
cation, R. E. Woodmansee, treas- 
urer of the local Federation of 
Labor and editor of the [Illinois 
Tradesman, was re-elected for 
another three year term, after 
having served twenty-eight years 
as a board member. 





CLEVELAND SEEKS SABBATICAL LEAVES 


27 CLEVELAND, OHIO— 

The Greater Cleveland 
Local has recently submitted to 
the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion a sabbatical leave program, 
which calls for a year’s leave of 
absence for each seven consecu- 
tive years of service, to be used 
for study, travel, or restoration 
of health. The teacher on leave 
is to receive his regular) salary 
less the amount paid to his sub- 
stitute. Salary increments, re- 
tirement credit, and contribu- 
tions are to continue as) if the 
teacher were in regular service. 
The teacher on returninj shall 
have the right to be assigned 
to the same position, or its equiv- 
alent, which was held before the 
sabbatical year. 


The Ohio State Federation of 
Teachers in its bulletin Union 
Notes announces that ever since 
1937 the Ohio Federation of 
Teachers has been recognized by 
the Division of Higher Education 
and Certification of the State 
Department of Education as a 
professional organization, mem- 
bership in «hich is given credit 
under the point system in the 
awarding of eight-year profes- 
sional certificates. The point sys- 
tem was discontinued January 
1, 1939, but this recognition is 
of value to teachers who obtained 
their provisional certificates 
prior to that date, or who failed 
to obtain them under the point 
system and wish to have their 
score revised. 
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40 SEATTLE, WASH. — 

The University of 
Washington Teachers Union or- 
ganized a series of public eve- 
ning forums on the war and 
post-war reconstruction, to run 
through the months of Febru- 
ary, March, April, and May. 
These were regarded as of such 
importance that they were taken 
over and sponsored by the uni- 
versity administration, and plans 
are under way for their broad- 
casting over the local ‘Victory 
Network.” 

Local 401 is putting on a 
student essay contest on the sub- 
ject, “The Strategy of Democ- 
racy in Winning the War.” The 
first two prize-winning essays 
will receive a $50 and a $25 war 
bond. In co-operation with the 
Washington State Federation of 
Teachers, Local 401 is working 
toward a legislative program and 
the election of legisiators 
friendly to education. 

Two letters have been sent to 
the entire University of Wash- 
ington faculty by the Union's 
executive board, urging the re- 
organization of curriculum and 
readjustment of basic university 
planning around the war effort 
and the preservation of our dem- 





University of Washington 
War Forum to Go on Air 


ocratic ideals. In particular, the 
letters suggested the extension 
of university services into the 
wider community, including the 
fuller development of an adult 
education program; urged a 
deepening emphasis on the hu- 
manities so indispensable if we 
are to develop the morale and 
vision to preserve democratic 
institutions; proposed the con- 
tinued maintenance on the staff 
of graduate assistants and teach- 
ing fellows; and advised full bud- 
get support to the graduate and 
summer schools. 


+ * * 


7¥ Of MAYWOOD, ILL.—The 
ed weekly class in school 
finance and taxation of the West 
Suburban Teachers Union, which 
is conducted by Kermit Eby, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Chicago 
Teachers Union, sponsored the 
appearance of Dr. Albert Lepaw- 
sky, University of Chicago, be- 
fore the entire local and other 
interested persons and organiza- 
tions of the community. 

News from the various coun- 
cils making up Local 571 is en- 
couraging. York, the newest unit, 
reports that every teacher was 
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ers’ Education.” 


of Springfield, who was in 





MASSACHUSETTS AFT HEARS ELLIOT 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—Rep. Thomas H. Elliot 
of Mass., decried “politics as usual” in a world strug- 
gling for the preservation of its life and ideals, in an address 
at the annual convention of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Teachers in New Bedford on April 11. 

The meeting also featured a series of panel discussions 
dealing with the problems of teachers in a world at war. 
Panel groups included “Consumer Problems,” “Teachers’ Re- 
tirement,” “The Teacher, the School and the War,” and “Work- 


One of the most interesting speakers was Jeanne Landon, 
Pearl Harbor as an exchange 
teacher at the time of the Japanese attack. 
eye-witness account of the effect of the bombings on the 
population, the schools, and teachers, and told of the splendid 
co-operation given by all in that trying time. 

The meeting was open to the general public, and special 
invitations were sent to teachers located in schools adjacent 
to New Bedford, members of the local school committees, and 
heads of various organizations throughout the city. 


She gave an 














voted a contract, will receive 
$100 bonus this year, and has 
been promised a $100 raise next 
year. 

Berwyn has a first aid class 
in progress; Morton has both 
first aid and home _ nursing 
courses under way; and Proviso 
has sixty-eight teachers study- 
ing first aid and eighteen who 
have finished the _ instructor's 
course. 

“Hatching an Act” is the chal- 
lenging title of an editorial in 
the April issue of the news bul- 
letin put out by the Cicero 
Chapter, which urges Union 
members to exercise their privi- 
leges and_ responsibilities as 
teachers and citizens by writing 
to their senators condemning the 
restrictions of the Hatch Act. 


* * +. 

6 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
L Charging that the dis- 
missal of Amy Matteson, a San 
Francisco public school teacher, 
jeopardizes the tenure of every 
teacher in the city, the local 
has referred the case to the AFT 
Academic Freedom Committee 
and to the California State 
Teachers Federation 

A teacher of English in Bal- 
boa High School, Amy Matteson 
was dismissed when her state 
credentials expired in November, 
1941. State law requires the re- 
newal of certificates every five 
years. The state department of 
education refused to renew her 
credentials on the grounds that 
her work was_ unsatisfactory. 
Counsel for Miss Matteson, an 
employee of the board of educa- 
tion for twelve consecutive years, 
contend that provisions of the 
tenure law were grossly violated 
in her case 

The local has contributed to 
the publicity fund for the Unity 
for Victory program sponsored 
by the unions of San Francisco, 
and has also inaugurated its own 
Victory program, directed by a 
special committee under the 
chairmanship of Glen D. Camp. 
On this committee are the mem- 
bers of the regular resolutions 
committee: George C. Jones, 
L. B. Olney, G. M. Klinger, John 
M. Horowitz, and R. L. Melner. 
The Union is co-operating with 
the Bureau of Attendance to se- 
cure reclassification of salary 
scheaules so AFT members may 
share in the recognition given to 
every other group of the certi- 
fied staff for professional im- 
provement. 
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e NEW ROCHELLE, 
Zi N. Y.— Views of New 


Rochelle Union teachers on how 
to further the effort intel- 
ligently and effectively have been 
embodied in a long letter sent to 
their superintendent of schools, 
Herbert C. Clish. their 
aims as (1) to do all they can to 
help win the military victory for 
democracy, and (2) 
the front 
of education, the Union. suggests 


war 


Stating 


to keep its 


cause alive on home 


the setting up of specific “vic- 


tory classes” for the older high 


school students 


Schools can be closed at 2:30 
P.M., the letter states, so that 
time, equipment, and teachers 
can be. released for use in spe- 


cific courses relating to military 


New Rochelle Proposes ‘Victory Classes’ 


tion, photography, pre-aviation, 
radio, telegraphy, transport ma- 
chinery, typing, and numerous 
related subjects more usual to 
the school curriculum. These 
courses are to be scheduled for 


boys and girls recruited by the 
guidance department from the 
upper grades. A certain num- 


ber of the older students might 
be given extra preparation for 
accelerated work in 
Younger students would be ex- 
cused except in cases where spe- 
cial assistance was required, al- 


college. 


though the setting up of an 
extended health program for 


them is regarded as beneficial. 


Their suggestions for keeping 
democracy alive in education 
are, of necessity, not as specific 
as their program for “victory 


Greater care in the creation of 
proper conditions and a redi- 
rected emphasis in_ teaching 
methods so as to assure stu- 
dents’ feeling they are a part of 
the that is now being 
made are recommended. In the 
elementary field, the importance 
of bridging the gap between the 
child's home and school worlds 
is recognized and the Federation 
renewed effort to form 
groups. The value of 
teacher participation in a variety 
of outside-school, wartime serv- 
is realized. 

This AFT communication is 
being considered by various 


history 


urges a 


mothers’ 


ices 


school and community groups 
with an eye to action in the 
future 


At a membership meeting the 





and civilian purposes such as classes.” They express the opin- Rev. Thomas T. Darby, director 
artillery, mathematics, chemical ion that “a teacher's duty in the of the New Rochelle Labor Col- 
warfare, cooking, farming, first war effort lies in her service to lege, defended the thesis that 
aid, the gasoline engine, map the children in school for their “Organization is natural, neces- 
reading and map making, nutri- sake now and in the future.” sary, and American.” 
<3 NORTHHAMPTON, § anew salary scale with a $180 drawn to take in the church 
e MASS During the maximum increase has been (which has a marvelous written 
past year the Western Massa- adopted. labor doctrine which the AFT 
chusetts Teachers Federation This year an intensive pro- can help put into action); the 


has been active in increasing the 
public 
continu- 


local 
sponsoring the 


services ol the 
schools: 


ance of the two WPA nursery 
schools; the provision of free 
lunches; and the collection of 


books 


It has given support to the 
newly formed Smith College Em- 
ployees Union and Women Em- 
ployees Union, particularly on 
the problems of tenure and 
status of fellows 


and school equipment. 


teaching 
At present the subject of labor 
and 


national defense is para- 
mount and in its considerations 
the Union is co-operating with 
the Central Labor Union and 


other nearby labor organizations. 


a o 7 
G4: BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 
e When the Kern 


County Federation organ- 
ized three years ago teacher con- 
ditions were intolerable in the 
elementary school system. In the 
three years of its existence a 
new superintendent has replaced 
the old, a labor man has been 
elected to the school board, and 


was 
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gram of public relations is being 








692 DULUTH, MINN.—The 
© 


Community Ticket sup- 
ported by a volunteer group of 
AFL unionists, won the recent 
school board election, breaking 
for the first time in many years 
the control of the board by the 


so-called “Citizens’ Ticket.” 


The successful Community 
Ticket candidates were M. A. 
Olsen, president of the Labor 


Temple Association and business 
representative of the AFL Tran- 
sit Employes Union; Dr. Selma 
Mueller, physician and civic lead- 
er; and Mrs. Carl Johnson, a 
prominent worker in PTA. 








‘arried on. While no} set policy 
has been adopted, the teachers 
practiced the philosophy of Ed- 
win Markham’s poem and met 
“He drew a circle that shut me 


out,” with “We drew a circle 
that took him in.” 
Specifically, circles were 


American Legion; the Chamber 
of Commerce; civic, service and 
professional organizations of va- 
rious kinds; politics; the press; 


and school administrative 
groups. Union teachers partici- 
pated actively in the program 


of all of these groups and tried 
to improve their personal rela- 


tionships with individual mem- 
bers as well as their official 
services. 

The success of this venture 
was attested by the fact that 


at the public telations banquet 
of the state convention repre- 
sentatives from all the groups 
mentioned above were in attend- 
ance. 


> * * 


As MONTEREY, CALIF. 
The Monterey Coun- 

ty Federation of Teachers is the 
newest member of the California 
State Federation of Teachers. 
The group joined in February. 
Organized and chartered in 
April, 1936, the local secured 
the adoption of a salary sched- 
ule three years ago, according 
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to Secretary Wayne Edwards, 
increasing the average salary 
about $200 and providing for 
systematic promotions. 

Since affiliating with the state 
body, the local has joined the 
Monterey-Peninsula Central La- 
bor Council, of which Edwards 
has been secretary since 1937, 
and the Five Counties Legis- 
lative Conference. 


* * . 
654 


CALUMET CITY, 
ILL.—A CO per cent 
membership has been achieved 
by the Calumet Federation of 
Teachers, which requires that 
teachers to be eligible to join 
must have their second con- 
tracts 
A sala.y increase which takes 
two years to acquire has been 
granted. For an A.M. degree the 
maximum will] be $2,350. and for 
an A.B. degree, $2,250 
Beginning September, 1942. 
teachers will be allowed ten 
days a year for sick leave at full 
pay, and thirty days at the dif- 
ference in pay between salary 
and the substitute’s pay of $5 a 
day The ten days may become 
accumulative to thirty days. 
Absence due to death in a teach- 
er’'s family may be subtracted 
from the sick leave 
- 7 * 
3 ri MLADELPHIA, PA.—The 
Philadelphia Federation of 
Teachers co-opera.ed actively in 
the defeat administered to the 
legislation sponsored by Gover- 
nor Arthur L. James and his 
satellites in their effort to ob- 
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64: BAKERSFIELD, 
@? CALIF.—The local re- 
cently participated in the spon- 
sorship of a variety show which 
raised nearly. $300 to equip the 
Kern County Recreation Hall for 
soldiers. Soidiers, cadets, and 
officers of nearby camps pre- 
senied the program. 

Other activities of the tocal 
have included an open meeting 
on retirement problems and ap- 
pointing committees of AF'l 
teachers to act a> hostesses to 
incoming elected officers of the 
Kern County Labor Council. 





BLOOMINGTON, 
wind campaign supported by the 


tain the power to amend or sus- 
pend the provisions of the State 
School Code as they might deem 
feasible. The full story of this 
successful struggle is told on 
page 25. 

Local 3 has requested the 
Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion to reopen regional free 
summer schools which were dis- 
continud in 1933. Labor unions 
have enthusiastically supported 
this campaign 

Selma Borchardt gave an ex- 
cellent talk at the February 
meeting on wartime problems in 
education. She is a member of 
the Wartime Commission on Ed- 
ucation. 

The union called a conference 
on the daytime care of children 
in wartime at Temple Univer- 
sity on April 25. Sponsoring the 
meeting were representatives of 
the AFL and CIO, of commu- 
nity agencies and of the Phila- 


Bloomington Wins Pay 


ILL.—A _ whirl- The increased rate will bring in more 
Of this sum, $70,000 will be 


than $90,000 
used to 


increase salaries. 


delphia Board of Education, To 
enable more women to “enter 
industry and aid in the war pro- 
duction program, the United 
States government has provided 
the necessary funds to care for 
children of working mothers. 
Such funds will be locally ad- 
ministered. First, however, the 
local communities must show 
that there is a need for day 
nurseries and set up plans for 
meeting the emergency. Em- 
ployment of women in Phila- 
delphia has not increased rap- 
idly, but it is expected to in the 
next few months. Emma John- 
son of Temple, Chairman of the 
State Committee presided, and 
representatives of the State De- 
partment of Welfare, of the Fed- 
eral Social Securities Board, and 
of the Philadelphia Committee, 
were speakers. Moving pictures 
of programs in Philadelphia and 
New York were shown. 


* * * 


AS} 3 CAMBRIDGE, MASS.— 
=e Committees of the Har- 
vard Teachers Union are at work 
forming further proposals which 
the Union will present to Har- 
vard University. At a luncheon 
meeting, Paul Hagen of the 
Friends of New Germany disvus- 
sed -the possibility of an opposi- 
tion movement within Germany 
Frances Sweeney of the Irish- 
American Defense Association 
spoke to the membership meet- 
ing on the Curran-Coughlin in- 
fluence in Boston 


Increase 


Bloomington 





Parent Teacher Association and the Com- 
munity Council has won for Bloomington 
teachers a salary increase and an ultimate 
single salary schedule. 

Members of the Bloomington Federation 
of Teachers petitioned the board of educa- 
tion to call a special] election to increase 
the tax rate from $1.35 to $1.85 so that 
teachers’ salaries might be advanced. At 
the polls on March 28, the referendum was 
carried by a majority of 879 votes. A pre- 
vious effort in 1940 to increase the tax rate 
was defeated by more than 1,000 votes. 


eee 
: 


salaries, according to Local 276, have been 
among the lowest in the country, ranging 
from $300 to $600 below the national aver- 
age. A new salary schedule, made pos- 
sible by the additional income from the 
new tax rates, will compare favorably with 
salaries in other cities the size of Bloom- 
ington. 

PTA members also are hopeful that the 
new tax rate will make possible the en- 
largement of the vocational and industrial 
program in the schools and provide for a 
school nurse and dental clinic. 
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AG TACOMA, WASH.— 
The Tacoma Federa- 
tion has had a substantial in- 
crease in membership the past 
year, especially in junior and 
senior high school faculties. 
There has been friendly co- 
operation with the entire em- 
ployee personnel in a millage 
election and a campaign for sal- 
ary restoration. These joint 
efforts brought about the first 
total salary restoration in ten 
years. Moreover, a complete 
reversal in public attitude to- 
ward extra financial support for 
schools was achieved. The vote 
for a 3% per cent millage lost 
by a slim margin because the 
required 60 per cent of the 
voters failed to vote on the 
school issue. But the ratio of 
those voting was two to one in 
favor of the millage as against 
a 40 per cent in favor a year 
ago. 
The active support of the 
schools by the Tacoma Central 
Labor Council has won the ap- 


preciation of Tacoma _ teachers. 
Two school board members 
friendly toward labor were re- 
cently elected. 

— - + 

YELLOW SPRINGS, 


J CJ 
60 OHIO — At an open 


meeting of the Union a panel 
discussion was held on “Antioch 
College’s Role in the War,” with 


Freeman Champney, Donald 
Kingsley, Lewis Corey, James 
Horton, and Barry Hollister 
speaking. 

“Racial Democracy and the 


War” was the topic discussed at 
the dinner meeting held on 
April 21 for teachers of Local 
606, Wilberforce, Cedarville, and 
other nearby — schools. Paul 
Bixler, editor of the Union's 
bulletin, has been appointed to a 


new Education and War Com- 
mittee of the Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

An Equal Rights Committee, 
a sub-committee of the Civil 
Liberties Committee, has been 


formed at Antioch to try to find 
Negro applicants for admission. 
Now, as in the days of Horace 
Mann, Antioch believes’ that 
there should be no discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, or 
color. Apparently through a 
misconception, however, the 
number of good Negro appli- 
cants in recent years has fallen 
off to zero. Local 606 members 
on this new committee are C. D. 
Stevens and Jessie Treichler. 
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Montana University Loeal 
Urges Support of Schools 


MISSOULA, MONT.— 
The Montana Univer- 
sity Teachers Unipn recently 
sent the following |communica- 
tion to all labor groups in their 
State. 

“The Teachers Union of the 
State University urges organized 
labor to give close jattention to 
what is happening to the public 
schools in Montana) this spring. 
There are three factors to notice: 
(1) salaries, (2) teaching loads, 
and (3) tenure. 

“(1) Some school) boards may 
use the present war situation to 
lower teachers’ salaries. This is 
unfair and unwise for most com- 


A9 


munities. Higher rather than 
lower salaries are necessary, 
even in ordinary times, to se- 


cure the right kind of teachers 
for our children. Now, when liv- 
ing costs are rising, it is doubly 
unfortunate to cut teachers’ sal- 
aries. If qualified |teachers are 
going to be kept in the teaching 
profession, some} adjustment 
must be made to rmmneet this sit- 
uation. 


“In most communities these 
reductions are unnecessary. 
With rising valuations and in- 


creased returns from the invest- 
ments of the Permanent School 
Fund, school boards should con- 
sider the question fairly, and 
increase salaries partly to care 
for the increase in| living costs. 


' 





MICHAEL MANSFIELD, Local 
497, is a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination to Congress 
from his district. 


According to a national survey, 
many cities have already pro- 
vided cost of living bonuses of 
10 to 15 per cent. A recent sur- 
vey of all cities of over 10,000 
populations shows that more 
than 50 per cent have so far 
provided salary bonuses or are 
considering such steps for the 
next school year. In New Jer- 
sey, the legislature has passed 
a law allowing cost of living 
bonuses to teachers up to 20 per 
cent increase. We cannot ex- 
pect teachers to continue on a 
less-than-living wage, when the 
government and the war pro- 
gram are offering attractive and 
well paid jobs. 

“(2) In some communities the 


school population, for various 
reasons, is diminishing. School 
boards over-concerned about 


economy are reducing the num- 
ber of teachers. Two effects, 
both bad, may result: (a) the 
elimination of certain valuable 
subjects because of lessened de- 
and 


mand, (b) a serious over- 
loading of the reduced staff. 
Good teachers will leave the 


profession rather than continue 
under conditions which make 
good teaching impossible. We 
are bequeathing a pretty tough 
world to our children. We ought 
to give them the best education 
we can provide. 

“(3) Teachers in all the pub- 


lic schools—not just in univer- 
sities—have long needed some 
security in their positions. If 


they can be dismissed at the 
will of one or two men, without 
explanation or hearing, they 
soon learn to keep silent on all 
controversial Instead of 
preserving our American schools 
as a stronghold of our tradi- 
tional freedom of thought and 
speech, this defeats democracy 
at the very start. Our children 
grow up under the influence of 
teachers who, themselves cannot 
live and speak freely. Wartime 
offers an opportunity for reac- 
tionary groups to force dismissal 
of independent-thinking teach- 
ers. Organized labor should see 
that this does not happen. In 
Montana, we should be working 
for a teacher tenure law such 
as exists in many states, which 
would allow teachers to stand 


issues, 


fearlessly for the truth.” 
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AR NEWARK, N. J.— 
The Essex County 
Federation of Teachers was host 
to John Connors, New England 
regional vice-president of the 
AFT, during the first days in 
March, when Connors spent sev- 
eral weeks in N. J. assisting in 
organizational work. 

With officers of the local, he 
addressed groups in Belleville 
and Elizabeth, met Mayor Mur- 
phy, secretary-treasurer of the 
state federation of labor, and 
Jacob C. Baer, president of the 
Essex Trades Council, the cen- 
tral labor body with which the 
local is affiliated. 

In proposals on salary differ- 
entials submitted to the board of 
education, the local has the sup- 
port of the Essex Trades Coun- 
cil, the CIO, and one post of the 
American Legion. 

Climaxing a campaign which 
had won support from the major 
teacher organizations of New- 
ark, a non-partisan committee 
representing the men _ teachers 
eligible for military service sub- 
mitted to the board of education 
a brief in which they asked: (1) 
payment of the salary remaining 
after that of a substitute is de- 


ducted; (2) protection of rights 
of regular teachers not yet on 
tenure; (3) protection of steps 
on salary schedule; (4) mainte- 
nance of payments into the 
Pension and Annuity Fund. 
After several board members 
had expressed interest in also 
protecting the rights of perma- 
nent substitutes and those on 
regular lists, these interests 
were incorporated into a fifth 
point. 
* * * 
rf MILWAUKEE, WIS.—As 
a part of its program of 
concentrating on local issues, 
the Milwaukee Teachers College 
Federation has been studying 
the problem of Negro employ- 
ment in Milwaukee. William V. 
Kelley, secretary of the Milwau- 
kee Urban League, and Attor- 
ney James Dorsey, vice-presi- 
dent of the NAACP, described 
the situation for the group. The 
local then sent a delegate to the 
meeting of the Federal Board 
of Fair Practices in Chicago for 
hearings on discrimination prac- 
ticed against races and religions 
by employers in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 
The next step was to interest 





'N. J. Teacher’ Condemns Idle Plants 


TRENTON, N. J. A front 
page editorial condemning the 
idleness of 51 per cent of the 
plants in the state of New Jer- 
sey and calling for total war 
conversion of all industries im- 
mediately, appeared in_ the 
March issue of the New Jersey 
Teacher, official publication of 
the New Jersey Federation of 
Teachers. 


“If every plant in New Jersey 
is to hum 24 hours a day,” the 
editorial read, “to make us the 
most potent chamber of the 
arsenal for democracy, then 
every teacher must do his bit 
to demand that the Smith Bill 
be rejected with indignation, 
that Congress scotch forever all 
attempts to divide and confuse 
the people, that the WPB plant 
committee proceed to work im- 
mediately.” 


The editorial was based on a 
conference called by the War 
Production Board in Newark 
on March 18 to set up joint 
labor-employer plant commit- 
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tees to spur war production. 
The conference was attended by 
some 500 representatives of all 
branches of labor who met with 
representatives of management. 

Warning that the battle for 
lower-priced milk must not be 
permitted to turn into an at- 
tack on drivers’ wages, Lois St. 
John, legislative chairman of 
the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Teachers, is urging the 
revision of the present milk 
control board. 

“For months the Federation 
has campaigned in all its locals 
against the increase in the cost 
of milk, for penny milk, for the 
protection of the consumer 
against big dairy interests,” 
she wrote. “It would be dan- 
gerous, however, to permit the 
legitimate dissatisfaction of the 
people with the present board 
to be used as a weapon to beat 
down the wages of the milk 
drivers. The best solution lies 
in the organization of a milk 
control board representing labor 
and the consumer.” 








other city locals in co-operating 
in interviewing key people in 
industry concerning Negro em- 
ployment. It was unnecessary 
to complete this part of the pro- 
gram, however, for a _ second 
meeting with Kelley and repre- 
sentatives of other locals fol- 
lowing the Chicago meeting dis- 
closed the fact that the exposé 
at the hearing had worked so 
well that Negroes were being 
employed even by hitherto un- 
friendly firms. In one week, 
April 12-18, over ninety Negro 
men were called for and em- 
ployed by one industry. 

The only other local venture 
of the group was a collection of 
four dellars for the library 
workers’ locals for the repair of 
books donated to military 
camps. 

- oe a” 

652 LA CROSSE, WIS. 

ed An extensive project 
in the study of local history has 
been carried on at Central High 
School this year under the di- 
rection of H. Margaret Josten, 
policy chairman of the local 
and head of the social studies 
department of the school. 

For the centennial year she 
prepared a_ study guide of 
La Crosse, A Century of Growth, 
1842-1942, which was published 
by the school board. It con- 
tains an extensive bibliography 
and a list of suggested activities. 

The co-operation of many per- 
sons and groups in the com- 
munity has been enlisted in 
particular that of the County 
Historical Society and its of- 
ficers. Books on local history 
have been collected by the 
Mothers’ Club, while the Sketch 
Clubs of the city have sponsored 
weekly exhibits of appropriate 
pictures. 

Materials disc »vered by the 
students have been published in 
the school paper and reprinted 
in the La Crosse Tribune; 
monthly broadcasts have been 
given over the local radio sta- 
tion; and the schoo] annual was 
developed around an historical 
theme. The Englis! department 
of the school issued instructions 
for these activities in leaflets 
on “Hints for Amateur His- 
torians,” and “Radio Script 
Writing. 

School and community have 
profited alike in their co-oper- 
ative venture in unearthing and 
preserving local lore. 
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A Statement by the Executive Council 


of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


on 


Advertisements Published by the National 


Free Browder Committee 


On or about March 11, there appeared in a number of leading 
(American newspapers and journals a statement in the form of a 
paid advertisement sponsored by the “Citizens’ Committee to Free 
Earl Browder,” which statement purported to be signed by a number 
of individuals who were listed as officers of trade unions. Included 
in this list were the names of Professor F. O. Matthiesen, president, 
Harvard Local, Cambridge, AFT, and Charles J. Hendley, president 
of the New York Teachers Union which was formerly affiliated with 
the American Federation of Teachers as Local 5. The signatures of 
these two individuals are arranged in such a manner as to give the 
reader the impression that both are officials of organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Teachers. 


\ full-page advertisement on the back page of the Nation for 
March 14, 1942, (calling “upon all patriotic, justice-loving Americans, 
upon all trade unions, fraternal, youth and religious organizations, 
upon all public-spirited groups, to join in a great NATIONAL FREE 
BROWDER CONGRESS on March 28-29, 1942, at Manhattan Center, 
New York City”) included the signature of Dr, Bella Dodd, as Legis- 
lative Representative of Local 5 of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Teachers 
states emphatically that Charles J. Hendley and Dr. Bella Dodd 
are not associated in any way with the American Federation of 
Teachers since the charter of former Local 5 was revoked by refer- 
endum vote of the membership nearly one year ago; and that the 
use of the name of Professor Matthiesen is in no way related to the 
American Federation of Teachers, The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Teachers deplores the unethical and unfair 
attempt to drag the name of the International Union of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers into a-situation or controversy in which 
the Union is in no way involved. 


We are issuing this statement to inform and to warn our local 
unions and the public at large that such use of the name of the 
American Federation of Teachers in entirely unauthorized and in 
the case of the Teachers Union of New York City, formerly Local 5, 
is wholly false since they are in no way connected with the American 
Federation of Teachers. 


The Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Teachers 








irvin R. Kuenzli, Secretary-Treasure? 


































































Academic Freedom 


Attempts of local school boards and officials 
to break down the protection offered teachers 
by tenure laws have characterized the greatest 
number of cases brought to the National Aca- 
demic Freedom Committee* this year. 

Best known to our members is the Peru case. 
In Peru, Indiana, the local school authorities 
added a classification “E” to the ratings provided 
in the tenure act. School authorities could rate 
teachers in Class E for all the reasons prohibited 
in the act and for any others, without offering 
charges or providing opportunity for a hearing. 
Salary in Class E was the lowest in the schedule. 
Creation of this classification in Peru and sev- 
eral other localities in the state had the effect 
of complete circumvention and nullification of 
the tenure law. The case has been in the In- 
diana courts for two and a half years. The 
state supreme court upheld the school board in 
a serious defeat for Indiana teachers, but the 
Executive Council of the AFT has authorized 
the NAFC to provide funds to carry the case 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

While the Peru case has still to be won, the 
Gillies case resulted in a complete victory for 
the teachers of Pennsylvania under a six-to- 
one ruling of the state supreme court. James 
Gillies of Wilmerding, Pennsylvania, signed a 
Communist party nominating petition in the 
spring of 1939 and was dismissed after a hear- 
ing by his local school board in August on 
charges of “public immorality and incompe- 
tency.”” The board’s attorney linked the charges 
to the act of signing the Communist petitions. 
The supreme court’s decision clears the law of 
any possibility of such construction as the Wil- 
merding School Board wanted to place on it. 
Gillies, the court said, was neither immoral nor 
incompetent by reason of signing a petition of 
a legal if unpopular party and the board had 
not attempted to show that he was himself a 
Communist. The court ordered him reinstated 
under the tenure law, which is to say “without 
abatement of compensation.” Full restoration 
of position and salary in this case should be a 
healthy warning to any Pennsylvania board of 
education tempted to dismiss teachers for par- 
ticipation in political or other public activity 
which might not meet with full approval by the 
local board. 

In the case of Dr. A. H. Clarke of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, whose plight was re- 
porfed to the 1941 Convention, a court has 


*Correspondence on academic freedom matters should 
be addressed to Alice Hanson, chairman, NAFC, Chey- 
ney, Pa. 
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thrown out the decision of the Board of Voca- 
tional Education to dismiss him, on the grounds 
that the hearing was biased and witnesses prej- 
udiced. The case however is being appealed by 
the board. 

The case of John R. Rockwell, former com- 
missioner of education in Minnesota, who was 
dismissed on trumped up charges by a politically 
controlled state board of education, has gone to 
the supreme court of Minnesota. 

Reperts have reached the NAFC this spring 
of a number of other cases in as widely separated 
places as Pueblo, Duluth, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco of direct or flank attacks upon the 
tenure rights of teachers. So far these cases 
are being handled by locals or state federations, 
but the whole organization should know that 
these attacks are increasing and are far from 
localized. 


Procedures in Academic Freedom Cases 

Suggested procedures for locals to follow 
both in public school and in college academic 
freedom cases were distributed to every local 
union during the winter. The Committee hopes 
that these procedures will receive careful study 
by local committees and officers and that they 
will correspond with the NAFC with suggestions 
and comments on them. 

In this connection, the NAFC has issued a 
report on the Callis case, arising out of the 
dismissal of Dr. Henry A. Callis from Howard 
University in 1939. The report is of more than 
local interest because it contains a summary 
of a study made by the Howard local at that 
time into procedures used by colleges and uni- 
versities in dismissal cases. Copies of ‘he mim- 
eographed report are available to any college 
locals or college teacher members who may be 
interested. ALICE HANSON 


Educational Policies 


The National Educational Policies Committee 
has had regular meetings every month since 
November. The Committee has concerned itself 
mainly with two problems. In accordance with 
the oft repeated statement made by members 
of the American Federation of Teachers, and 
with the discussion which took place at the post- 
convention meeting of the Executive Council, 
the Committee has been working on the prepar- 
ation of an outline and bibliography which could 
be used as the basis for a course in trade 
unionism by the locals of the AFT. It hopes to 
have such a course ready by fall. It is also 
working on a plan to have a news service for 
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problems as they 


locals clarify current 
arise. 

The Committee has been much concerned also 
with the problem of the adaptation of school 
curricula and school procedures to the war situ- 
ation, and was therefore gratified to receive 
Kuenzli the 


from Secretary-Treasurer report, 


“Adapting Education to the War Emergency,” 
which had been prepared by a special confer- 
ence of AFT members in the East. The Com- 
mittee feels that an evaluation of the report 
in the AMERICAN TEACHER would have been very 
useful in 
portant question so that by the time of the Con- 


stimulating discussion on this im- 
vention the members would have clarified their 
ideas on the problem and the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers could have issued a compre- 
hensive statement of policy. 

The Committee is particularly concerned with 
the failure to promote discussion of the report 
because such a policy tends to discourage the 
presentation of ideas by the rank and file, a 
fruitful and 
represents a fundamental principle of democracy 
LILLIAN HERSTEIN 


procedure which is most which 


in education. 


School Secretaries 


The Executive Council of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers several years ago named a new 
committee to be called the Clerks Interest Com- 
mittee and, at its meeting in December, 1940, voted 
to change the name to the School Secretaries 
Committee. 

The purpose in announcing such a committee 
was to bring together all persons engaged in sec- 
retarial or clerical work in school offices who are 
in membership in either their own local or in a 
classroom teachers’ local. This group does not 
include secretaries to boards of education. 

Many 


mittee was first organized and 


responses were received when the com- 


gratifying (it showed that there were more than 
700 school secretaries in membership in the AFT) 
it was not 100 per cent. At the 1941 Convention 
a report was submitted but no business was 
transacted 

As chairman of the School Secretaries Com- 
mittee, I appeal to all locals who have in their 
membership schoo] secretaries or school clerks 
to send one or more as delegates to the 1942 Con- 


vention WINNIFRED M. HIGGINS 


Credit Unions 


In these days of stress and strain and energies 
devoted to the winning of the war it behooves 
teachers to remain calm, healthy, and strong. 
They should not allow their natures to become 
undermined by financial difficulties. They should 
make plans for various forms of protection such 
as health insurance, medical care, and the like. 
At the Gary, 


ican Federation of Teachers 


Indiana, convention of the Amer- 
August. the Com- 
mittee on Insurance and Credit Unions is plan- 
ning a union 
problems. A separate room will be set aside in 


clinic for insurance and credit 
which the committee will exhibit their materials 

It is the belief of the committee that the 
extension of credit unions group insurance, and 
group medical care to more of the locals of the 
American Federation of Teachers will stimulate 
the growth and stabilize the membership of this 
organization. There are many members who do 
not realize the possibilities of these services or 
do not understand how these services can be 
secured. 

Plans have been made for the committee to 
act as a clearing house for information and the 
delegates are asked to bring in questions and 
discussed. 


FRANK X. HENKE 


problems to be 





much interest was evidenced by 
this group of school workers. 
About fourteen delegates at- 
tended the 1940 Convention, at 
which time a round table dis- 
cussion took place. Each dele- 
gate outlined the set-up of his 1936 
local organization, discussed the 

requirements for the _ position, 

and related the problems that 1938 
were peculiar to his own local. 
As a result of this meeting, a 
brief questionnaire covering the 
name of the local, number of 
school secretaries in membership, 
whether the local in each given 
area allowed membership to per- 
sons other than classroom teach- 
ers, ectc., was prepared and sent 
out to all groups in good stand- 
ing. While the response was 


GROWTH OF CREDIT UNIONS. 
unions multiplied over a 6-year period from 2,500 to 8,949. The 
chart appears in the Public Affairs Committee pamphlet, 
Unions—The People’s Banks.” 
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I. R. Kuenzli’s Page 
AFT Forges Ahead in 1941-2 


THE REPORT of the Secretary-Treasurer 
to the 1941 convention of the AFT called 
attention to the fact that correspondence 
at the national office indicated an unusual 
upsurge of interest in organizing new locals 
in a number of large American cities. That 
wave of interest has now culminated in one 
of the most outstanding eras of progress 
in the history of the international union. 
Thirty-three new locals have already been 
established during the present fiscal year— 
a number representing eight more locals 
than were established during the entire fis- 
cal year of 1940-1 and twenty more locals 
than were established during the fiscal year 
1939-40. 

More important than the mere number 
of locals chartered is the fact that more 
strong locals have been chartered in large 
American cities during the present year 
than at any time in the history of the 
organization. Of special significance is the 
westward expansion of the Union during 
recent months. The organization of strong 
locals in Duluth, Kansas City, Omaha, and 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., since January 1, 1942, 
should accelerate growth west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The growth of the Minneapolis 
Women Teachers Union, from 99 mem- 
bers to 752 members and the growth of 
the Minneapolis Men ‘Teachers’ Union, 
from 36 members to 310 members in a pe- 
riod of less than six months constitutes 
one of the most significant developments 
in the history of the AFT. 

‘The suburban areas of Detroit and Chi- 
cago are important areas of progress. Four 
new locals have been chartered near De- 
troit, including Highland Park, Wayne, 
Macomb County, and Oakland: County, 
Mich. Local 686 was established at the 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti in No- 
vember, 1941. A grade school local has 
been chartered in the south suburban area 
of Chicago in addition to the several locals 
which already existed in this area. The 
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West Suburban Local near Chicago, estab- 
lished only four years ago, has already 
passed the five hundred mark. 

The state of Indiana also has been the 
scene of unusual progress during the pres- 
ent year. In the city of Gary, where our 
national convention will be held, the officers 
of Local 4 report a membership of more 
than 500 in a city of 100,000 population. 
The local has gained approximately 200 
members during the present year. The new 
local at South Bend, Ind., has grown from 
seven members to more than one hundred 
members since October, 1941. On April 22, 
nearly two-thirds of the one hundred teach- 
ers of La Porte, Ind., signed a charter ap- 
plication. In proportion to the size of the 
city, this new group represents one of the 
largest charter memberships in AFT his- 
tory. 

Two new locals in Cambria County, Pa.; 
two in Oklahoma (Tulsa and Ponca City); 
and a strong local in Somerville, 
represent important areas of Union growth. 
The growth of Local 3irmingham, 
Ala., from 97 members to more than 200 
members and the chartering of a strong 
local at Alexandria, La., are significant 
developments in the Southern area. 


Mass.., 


563. 


In the state of Ohio, four new locals 
have been formed. For a number of years, 
Ohio has had the distinction of having the 
largest number of large locals. Llinois and 
Minnesota are now close competitors for 
this honor. 

Last year the AFT celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. However, the present 
membership of the Union has been built 
largely during the last ten years. As late 
as January, 1933,.the official per capita 
report from the national office showed a 
total of only thirty-six locals and a total 
membership of 5,971. Today, despite the 
loss of some two thousand WPA members 
and the loss of approximately seven thou- 
sand members through the revocation of 
the charters of three of the largest locals, 
the number of locals has multiplied nearly 
six times and the membership has multi- 
plied more than four times since January, 
1933. 

IRVIN R. KUENZLI 
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The Goming Gary Gonvention 
THE NEXT convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers will open in Gary 
on the seventeenth of August. It will be a 
wartime convention—a convention assem- 
bling during the most critical year in the 
history of the Federation or the American 
people. Indeed, the mind can scarcely im- 
agine a more critical year in the whole 
history of mankind. 

The three months immediately ahead, 
moreover, are freighted with the most ter- 
rifying consequences. By the middle of 
August we shall probably know who is 
going to win the war. We shall know 
whether the Nazi armies possess the power 
to drive through to the oil of the Caucasus 
or the Near East. We shall know whether 
the Japanese have a sufficient industrial 
base to sustain and capitalize their spec- 
tacular early victories. We shall know 
whether the Soviet Union was fatally weak- 
ened by the unprecedented Nazi onslaught 
of last summer and autumn. We shall 
know whether our unrivalled potential 
might can become actual in time to con- 
tribute effectively to the defeat of the Axis 
powers. In a word, we shall know whether 
the United Nations are going to win or 
lose the war. We shall know whether free 
men and free peoples will be permitted to 
live on the earth. 

I believe we shall know definitely, when 
the convention opens, that we are going to 
win the war. This does not mean that we 
shall know precisely when the struggle will 
end. Even though we may be perfectly 
certain of victory, we may still see months 
and years of war ahead. 

Clearly the coming convention should be 
the most important convention in our his- 
tory. If we are at all sensitive to the issues 
of the time, our deliberations will assume 
an aspect of greatest significance. We shall 
face the task at Gary of shaping policies 
for our Federation and American educa- 
tion, not only for carrying the military 
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struggle to a successful conclusion, but also 
for the winning of the peace and the laying 
of the foundations of a decent and endur- 
ing world order. 

It is imperative that the resolutions 
adopted by the convention express both 
the will and the highest wisdom of the 
Federation. This means that every local 
should prepare fully for the convention. 
Through the relevant materials which have 
appeared from month to month in the 
AMERICAN TEACHER and through the use 
of all other sources available, the mem- 
bership should become familiar with the 
issues and mature its judgment. I hope 
that the many new and fine locals which 
have been chartered this year will make 
themselves felt at the convention. 

Discussion of the issues at local meetings, 
however, is not enough. Delegates must 
be elected and sent to Gary. I trust that 
the members of every local will select as 
delegates their very ablest representatives 
and then see to it that these persons be 
provided with the means for attending the 
convention. Neither rationing of gasoline 
nor conservation of rubber should keep 
any delegate at home. We must assemble 
at Gary the finest courage and the best 
brains of the Union. 

Let us make the 1942 convention the 
most noteworthy in the history of the 
Federation. GEORGE S. COUNTS 





The Contributors 


WALTER ANDERSON of Northwestern Univer- 
sity is dean-elect of the School of Education, 
Montana State University. SELMA BORCHARDT 
is AFT legislative representative. JOHN COR- 
SON is the director of the U. S. Employment 
Sérvice. GEORGE COUNTS is president of the 
AFT. JONATHAN DANIELS is on the staff of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 
JOHN DeBOER is on the faculty of Chicago 
Teachers College.’ NEWTON EDWARDS is a 
professor in the School of Education, University 
of Chicago. The following are chairmen of na- 
tional AFT committees: ALICE HANSON, Aca- 
demic Freedom; FRANK HE Awmith. Maurice 
Crew), Insurance and it Unions; LILLIAN 
HERSTEIN, Educational* Policies; and WINNI¢ 
FRED HIGGINS, School Secretaries. IRVIN 
KUENZLI is secretary-treasurer of the AFT. 
MAX LERNER is on the faculty of Williams Col- 
lege. JOEL SEIDMAN is on the National Labor 
Relations Board, Cleveland. 
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Winning] th¢ War and Pla 
twenty-sixth \|annual conyention\of the Amertea ae 
hid from August \7 through August 21 at the Gary Hotel in Gary, Indiana; 
all over the country will came Union teachers and te 
elp to the AFT program in\the winning of the war. 
tailed reports \will be discussed. Impdxtant decisions witbe made. This is the 
ear for action. . . every loca\ should phan to participate. 


REPRES TATION o delegate may be elected™\by each affiliated 
local havi a membership of twenty-five or less. 
For each, additional twénty-five members up to five™t 
additional delegate may be elected. Beyond five hut< 
bers and up\ to one thousayd members, 
embers, on delegate ma be elected. Beyond one 
embers, for pach additional ‘one hundred members an adc 
tstandi delegate may be elected. 
; No local in a rs for two months (June and July) or more sh 
~ ba entitled to rehresentation. Th means that per capita must be 
tion p paid through Juné.to July 1, if a idgal is to be represented. Locals 
on ered after July 15, 1942, will ndt be entitied to representation. 
pols chartered from June 16 to J 15, inclusive, may secure 
representation by paying per capita foe duly and August. Locals 
‘ chartered from May \16 to June 15, inglusive, may secure repre- 
» displayed sentation by paying par capita for June akd July. 
ade avail- it ahould be noted that fractions of 25 *® not to be counted in 
all dele- dete ining the number of delegates or convention votes. 
Locals of 1 to 49 members will have one vot 
Locals of 50 to 74 members will have two vot 
Locals of 75 to 99 members will have three vo ° 
further Locala of 100 to 124 members will have four votes, etc. 
At thea 18937 convention, the credentials committee ruled that a 
delegate rrying proxy votea for locals (as provid in Section 3, 
Articie 7)\ must be a member\pf one of the locals reg ented. 


All pre-ponvention per cap payments should be\paid before 
August 10 the books will be\closed on that date. pording to 
the rules of our International ion, mo per capita pa ents are 
accepted dutirg the convention. 

To avoid ‘any difficulty in the ting of delegates, co entials 
must bear n only the signature \of the President and Sedcetary 
of the Local, but also the seal of t local. if the names of Wele- 
gates are to @ppear on the original ¥oll call, the duplicate o n- 
tial forms mu be returned to the tional Office before duly 5 
According to Article Vil, Section 2 « he constitution, represent 
tion will be baséd on the average membarship for the twelve month 
preceding (but hot including) dune, 1949. 
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Locals which have had outstanding success in one or mare particular fields of ; 

activity are requested to bring to the convention ail pertinent materials which Convention 

ate - of — the dele or - op locals. Committee 

esolutions andjother material which locals desire to have laced in the hand 

of delegates Id be sent to the Mational Office as 008 5 patible ond will a M. Ag Co 
u er; Josep 


not be accepted for mimeographing }fter July 15, 1942. 3 
Landis;\George S. Counts, © 
f DATE Irvin R.\Kuenzli, Ex-Officio. 
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plete gall to the convention has been sent to president and secretary of local.) — 
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